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The Defenders IMOGEN CLARK 
The Woodstock Pageant CONSTANCE HOLT 
The Optimist ELLIS O. JONES 
Jeffery Farnol . . . HENRY C. SHELLEY 
The Race Mind of the Chinese. . E. A. ROSS 
Breaking into Literature JEANETTE L. GILDER 
The Insurgents at Albany . . E.R. TERRY 
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Learn Trap-Shooting 


The All- Year-Round Sport 
For Men and Women 





*““SHOOTING OFF” A TIE AT 
THE PINEHURST GUN CLUB 


RAP-SHOOTING closely parallels actual hunting conditions. 





The open air—the sudden, swift flight of the bird, the opportunity 
for quick, accurate shooting—all combine to make trap-shooting 


Fascinating and Healthful 


Quickly develops the novice into a skilled shot, because of the opportunity 
for regular and continuous shooting under favorable conditions and 
pleasant surroundings. 

Keeps the old hunter from getting rusty between game seasons. The clay 
pigeons are in flight every day in the year. 


The Winning Scores Are Made With 


OU PONT 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


Join your local Club. If there’s none near by, start a Gun Club—we will 
help. Write now for free booklet No.292, “The Sport Alluring,” hand- 
somely illustrated with photos of club and interstate shoots, and prominent 
Americans and rulers of Europe at the traps and in the field. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


‘Pioneer Powder Makers of America’’ 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Survey of the World 


The President’s 
swing around the 
circle will take him 
into the “enemy’s country.” He will de- 
fend his tariff vetoes before the constitu- 
ents of La Follette in Wisconsin, Clapp 
in Minnesota, Gronna in North Dakota, 
Crawford in South Dakota, Cummins 
and Kenyon in lowa, Bristow in Kansas, 
Borah in Idaho, Poindexter in Washing- 
ton, Bourne in Oregon, and Works in 
California. Since the delivery of Mr. 
Taft’s speech at Hamilton, Mass., some 
of the insurgent Republicans have de- 
clared that they will be justified in not 
backing Mr. Taft for re-election should 
he be renominated. Senator La Follette, 
in his weekly magazine, has published an 
editorial article entitled “Taft: A Blow 
at the Consumer,” and speaking before 
farmers attending the inter-State gran- 
gers’ picnic at Williamsport, Pa., has 
avowed his desire to become President, 
and his ambition to inaugurate the gov- 
ernment policies of which he is the 
champion. He urged the adoption of 
the initiative, referendum and recall, the 
latter to include judges. He declared 
the present system of government unrep- 
resentative. Reciprocity and the tariff 
did not come in for discussion in his ad- 
dress. “The reason why the Middle 
West is making history today is because 
out of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts the strong characters 
went into the Mississippi Valley forty or 
fifty years ago and laid the foundations 
for the citizenship which is now the 
most progressive in the world.” He 
added: “Not many years ago, less than 
fourteen men controlled the capital of 
this country, but today I find that these 
fourteen men combined, who were a 
short time ago all-powerful, today dare 


President Taft and 
Senator La Follette 


not cross the path or thwart the will of 
two great names, Morgan and Standard 
Oil, and Standard Oil acknowledges the 
supremacy of Morgan.” A bureau 
organized to further the insurgent poli- 
cies has been opened in Washington. 
W. L. Howser, a political lieutenant of 
Senator La Follette, and formerly Sec- 
retary of State of Wisconsin, is in 
charge. The organization is admittedly 
hostile to the renomination of- President 
Taft. Senator Cummins is one of the 
insurgents to have declared in favor of 
the La Follette candidacy. “Taft,” he 
says, “is out of harmony with the polit- 
ical views of the rank and file of the 
Republican party.” Says the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Chicago Trib- 
une (a La. Follette organ): “Senator 
Cummins would rather support Senator 
La Follette than President Taft. 
He may be a receptive candidate him- 
self.” The President and his advisers 
say they do not believe Mr. Cummins’s 
endorsement of the Wisconsin Senator 
will hurt Mr. Taft’s chances. Champ 
Clark, Democratic Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in replying to Mr. 
Taft’s defense of his tariff vetoes, de- 
nounced as a “bald misstatement” the 
remarks passed upon the Democratic- 
insurgent tariff bills; also as an “un- 
grateful performance.” 
& 
The big railroads of the 
Suellen country now employ 
fewer men than a year 
ago by 81,890. Statistics for 60 per cent. 
of the railway mileage show a cut of 9 
per cent. in the number of employees. 
The cut is greatest in the case of main- 
tenance-of-way men. The retrenchment 
effects a saving of $94,000,000 annually. 
The Southern Pacific is one of the 
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railways recently threatened with a 
strike. Conferences between union men 
and Julius Kruttschnitt, vice-president 
of the railway company, seem to have 
diminished the danger. The Union Pa- 
cific declines to make the increases in sal- 
ary demanded, “with the business of the 
country rapidly declining.” Attention is 
called by the management to “modern 
sanitary devices” and other improve- 
ments made in the interest of its employ- 
ees; and these last are reminded that “a 
pension system has been adopted for 
their benefit.” Tho it has been reported 
that employees of the St. Paul are pre- 
paring to join the Harriman lines and the 
Chicago & Northwestern railway men 
in demanding union recognition, a new 
phase of the situation received attention 
when Mr. Kruttschnitt called the atten- 
tion of Union and Southern Pacific em- 
ployees to the pension system and, by 
implication, to the clause that only em- 
ployees who have served twenty years 
consecutively are eligible to receive pen- 
sions. Other railways are holding con- 
ferences with the representatives of their 
men. But they bolt, in general, at “rec- 
ognition”—and the Illinois Central is 
one of the railroad companies to come 
out flatly against it. Some of the East- 
ern railroads—including the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western—have been re- 
ported to be facing general strikes; the 
grievance being inadequate wages. As 
we go to press, the strike danger is grav- 
est for the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which has refused to comply with de- 
mands made by the Federation of Shop 
Employees. The new management of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
offers a plan of co-operation to its em- 
ployees. This will give the carmen, by 
July, 1915, a maximum of 28 cents per 
hour, 2 cents more than the Amalgamat- 
ed Union has sought to obtain for its 
members. Twenty-two per cent. of the 
gross passenger earnings of the company 
are to be paid out as wages. The men 
are to be interested in the economical and 
efficient running of their cars, improve- 
ments in rolling stock are contemplated, 
and receipts will, it is hoped, be in- 
creased. The company will deal with its 
employees thru the union if two-thirds 
of the carmen, voting by secret ballot, so 
will it. There will be co-operation com- 





mittees, on which representatives of all 
the car barns will sit, in place of the 
grievance committee. But there are now 
two rival unions. It is essential, says the 
management, that one of these be done 
away with. The acceptance of the plan 
of co-operation is indicated———The Mc- 
Namaras, alleged bridge-dynamiters and 
accused of blowing up the building of 
the Los Angeles Times, were the heroes 
of Labor Day celebrations. In Indian- 
apolis they were honored with a float. 
At Binghamton, N. Y., Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, denounced the “kidnapping.” In 
Los Angeles 15,000 union men and 
women marched to the music of the 
“Marseillaise.” Forty thousand marched 
in New York. In Philadelphia, the labor 
leaders were too busy with politics to 
arrange a parade. The courts came in 
for denunciation in many of the Labor 
Day addresses. 


Governor Dix has made 
New York public a letter declaring 
“ that there is one question of 
paramount importance: 
“which should be acted upon affirmatively at 
the coming session of the Legislature, namely, 
the enactment of a suitable direct nomination 
bill. . . . The Rochester platform pledged the 
Democratic party to the principle of State- 
wide direct primaries that will ‘insure to the 
people the right to choose members of politi- 
cal committees and nominate candidates for 
public office.’ The Republican platform was 
hardly less explicit. The duty of fulfilling 
these pledges should rest alike upon all mem- 
bers of the Legislature, irrespective of political 
affiliation.” 
It is too late to pass a law to go into 
effect this year———Madison Square 
Garden was jammed on the night of 
August 29 by a crowd which paid 
$27,000 to see Matt Wells, an English- 
man, best an American boxer named 
Brown. Outside, in Madison Square, a 
large mob awaited the issue of the fight, 
which was held under the new Fraw- 
ley law, which, after eleven years’ 
prohibition, permits prize fights under 
State regulation. Rowdyism, extortion 
and violation of city ordinances are 
charged in this connection. No attempt 
was made to enforce the provisions of 
the new law, which prohibits gambling. 
A political issue may be made of the 
fight and its incidents. 
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Paterson, N. J., has voted 
Various Items down the Walsh commis- 

sion plan of municipal 
government by a vote of 7,984 to 4,917. 
The largest taxpayers supported the ex- 
isting system. It was shown that the 
city had paid off a floating debt of $650.- 
000 and reduced the bonded debt nearly 
$200,000, besides providing five new 
schools, including a high school, fifteen 
new parks and making other improve- 
ments. The citizens of East Rutherford, 
N. J., likewise voted against the com- 
mission plan. Somewhat earlier, Tren- 
ton adopted the plan, and on August 15 
five commissioners were elected to super- 
sede the “councils.” Ocean City, N. J., 
has voted for a commission; Garfield, N. 
J., against it. The grand jury which 
is investigating election law violations in 
Atlantic City, N. J., is still active, and 
recently returned sixteen fresh indict- 
ments, There is much delay in their 
hearing, however. Reformers are still 
trying to enforce the excise law at this 
place, and on August 30 obtained almost 
200 warrants for alleged violations. 
The charges of corruption and_conspir- 
acy brought against former Congress- 
man Joseph C. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, 
have been dropped by the prosecution. 
The health of the ex-Representative from 
Warren County is exceedingly bad. 
Gifford Pinchot and Senator Poindexter 
(Washington) are on their way to Alas- 
ka to investigate conditions. Gov- 
ernor Mills, of New Mexico, has issued 
a proclamation calling for the election of 
two Congressmen, Governor, State and 
county officers, judges, and Legislature, 
November 7. This will be the first 
“State” election in New Mexico. 
Great storms marked last week, and 
Charleston, S. C., had a_ hurricane. 
Eleven lives were lost in Charleston 
County, and damage to the extent of 
$1,000,000 was incurred. Much damage 
was done to shipping along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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Tho there is no evidence that 
In Canada the Liberals are losing 


ground, the Canadian Oppo- 
sition continues to be aggressively active. 
Sir James Whitney, Premier of Ontario, 
asserts that the reciprocity agreement 
was devised by the United States “to 
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hamstring and kill anything in the 
nature of the concentration and consoli- 
dation of the British Empire.” Sir 
James added that back in the minds of 
President Taft and his friends was the 
idea that Canada might one day form a 
part of the North Amer‘can republic. 
“Canada is not for sale” is a catchword 
of the Conservatives. The Liberals are 
disappointed at the discreet opposition of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which has 
an almost incalculable influence, to the 
agreement. Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 
president of the “C. P.,” reminds his 
interviewers that the railway keeps out 
of politics ; but he acknowledges his per- 
sonal dislike of reciprocity. In Eastern 
Canada the argument is advanced that 
reciprocity will injure the business of the 
Canadian Pacific thru J. J. Hill extend- 
ing branches of the Great Northern 
across the boundary. Meantime the 
Immigration Department has issued an 
official statement showing that the farm- 
ers of the Prairie Provinces have plant- 
ed, in anticipation of the reciprocity 
agreement becoming a law, an enormous 
crop of barley and flax, and will be pre- 
pared to export great quantities of flax- 
seed and barley to the United States in 
the fall if the Government wins out.— 
Canada’s customs receipts for July were 
$7,678,395, as compared with $6,479,795 
in July, 1910. This is in spite of the fall- 
ing off of English imports thru strikes. 
——Both Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the 
leader of the Opposition, R. L. Borden, 
were campaigning last week in Nova 
Scotia. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will be 
a candidate in Soulanges, P. Q., as 
well as in Quebec, East. This is be- 
cause the Liberals of Soulanges are in 
hopeless discord. If elected by both 
const’tuencies he will accept his old seat, 
end a bye-election will fill the other. 
This is an unusual procedure in Canada. 
s 








The platform of the Progres- 
sive party, which has unani- 
mo:tsly nominated Francisco I. 
Madero for President of Mexico, pro- 
vides for the strict maintenance of the 
Constitution of 1857; pledges its candi- 
dates to oppose in theory and practice 
the re-election of themselves or their 
colleagues; provides for revision of the 
systems of taxation and the judiciary; 


Mexico 
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favors the development of public re- 
sources, and of the educational system, 
and promises opposition to monopoly 
and special privilege. One provision is 
for an extension of the nation’s friendly 
relations with foreign nations, “espe- 
cially those of Latin America,” “direct- 
ing prudently the policy of government 
toward bringing about a union of the 
Central American republics.” The nomi- 
nating convention was the first ever held 
in Mexico, unless one counts the recent 
convention of the Clericals, but it was 
fairly orderly thruout. No other name 
than Madero’s was placed before the 
convention. By agreement the names 
of the candidates for the nomination for 
Vice-President had been drawn by lot 





to be discussed in rotation. Vasquez 
Gomez was the first name drawn. He 
was bitterly attacked by speakers. The 


candidate named finally was José Pino. 
——Good roads and a strike arbitration 
commission are features of the platform 
of Gen. Bernardo Reyes, a rival candi- 
date for the Presidency. He, too, is 
pledged against re-election and to vari- 
ous other reforms, including the liberty 
of the press and the trial of newspaper 
men by a jury of journal’sts, and that 
only after arrest by warrant. As a pre- 
liminary move against Madero, alleged 
friends of Reyes demand a_ postpone- 
ment of the presidential election, claim- 
ing that the country is not yet settled 
enough for voting in October. Mean- 
time, the acting President (Sefor De la 
Barra) strains every effort to restore 
order, but without conspicuous success. 
General Reyes himself, when about to 
address a political meeting in Mexico 
City, September 3, was stoned by Made- 
rists, and robbed of 3,000 pesos. Forty- 
three were wounded in the course of 
that one day’s disorders in the capital. 
In Northern Mexico, where most of the 
fighting occurred during the late rebei- 
lion, soldiers of the Maderist army are 
bitterly hostile to the Reyes candidacy. 
Colonel Acosta, a Maderist, has declared 
a rebellion against the actual govern- 
ment. He was lately reperted to have 
overpowered a small guard of rurales in 
the northern part of Vera Cruz, and to 
have gained recruits there. Governor 
Banderas, of Sinaloa, is in open revolt. 
The Federal troops have, however, de- 
feated Zapatistas in several engagements. 
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Fear of an uprising on September 16, 
the anniversary of Mexican independ- 
ence, will result in the postponement of 
the usual celebrations. The Government 
has, too, taken steps to curb the Social- 
ists. For libeling President Taft and 
the rulers of several European coun- 
tries, De Lara, an active propagandist, 
has been imprisoned at Torreon. The 
consuls of Spain, Germany and the 
United States demanded his arrest. 
No action has been taken by our State 
Department looking to the pushing of 
cla'ms of American citizens against the 
Mexican Government, for damages in- 
curred during the insurrection. Already 
the Mexican Government has appointed 
a Domestic Commission, similar in pur- 
pose to the United States Court of 
Claims. Up to the present time the 
American State Department has been 
advised by some 500 American citizens 
that they intend to file claims against 
the Mexican Government. The Depart- 
ment will for the present confine itself 
to furn’shing all information required. 





The general and continued 
rise in the cost of food in 
France has upset the small- 
er family budgets, and the women, find- 
ing it impossible longer to make both 
ends meet, have resorted to force in or- 
der to bring down prices to reasonable 
figures. The movement started in 
northeastern France last week and 
spread rapidly thru the towns near the 
Belgian border, such as Lille, Cambrai, 
Valenciennes, Lens, St. Quentin and 
Dunkirk, while on the opposite side of 
France the Breton housewives have 
adopted similar measures. The women 
go to market in mass, bearing placards 
with the prices they are willing to pay. 
Visiting one dealer after another they 
present this ultimatum, and if one re- 
fuses to come to terms they force him to 
close his shop or else they loot it. These 
mobs range in number from 200 in the 
smaller places to 2,000 in the larzer and 
are very difficult to control. Two 
squadrons of cavalry and a regiment of 
infantry, sent to the disturbed district to 
reinforce the police, found it difficult to 
restore order. No one has yet been 
killed, but in several instances butchers 
and bakers caught on the streets have 
been badly beaten, Many of the dealers 


Food Riots 
in France 
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have signed the scale, but others, assert- 
ing that it is impossible to sell cheaper 
and make a living profit, have put up 
their shutters. Consequently it is im- 
possibly to buy dairy products, meat and 
vegetables in some places. Where the 
farmers have refused to send their prod- 
uce into town under these circum- 
stances the mobs have extended their 
raids into the country, ravaging fields 
and sacking dairies. The demonstra- 
tions are assuming an anarchistic char- 
acter, partly due to the participation of 
hoodlums and partly thru the influence 
of the Central Confederation of Labor, 
the center of syndicalism. The red flag 
is conspicuous in the processions and 
the “International” is the favorite song. 
As in this country, various explanations 
are given for the advance in prices, the 
tariff and the trusts being commonly 
charged with it. The prevalence of the 
foot and mouth disease among cattle has 
made the meat market short. The Gov- 
ernment refuses to diminish the tariff on 
foreign meats and dairy products, but 
proposes to put on the free list mutton 
and vegetables from the French colonies 
of Algeria and Madagascar. The octroi 
or tax imposed on all produce entering 
a town is an important factor in the 
problem. The Director of National 
Museums, Théophile Homolle, has been 
suspended on account of the stealing of 
“Mona Lisa.” It appears from the in- 
vestigation that the management of the 
Louvre was deplorably lax. Two of 
the best aviators of the French army 
were killed on September 2—Captain de 
Camine, who was thrown to the ground 
from a hight of 600 feet thru the break- 
ing of the right wing of his monoplane, 
and Lieutenant de Grailly, who was 
burned by the explosion of the gasoline 
tank setting fire to his machine while in 
mid air. But the record for high 
flight has been taken from America by 
France during the week. M. Garros 
rose in a monoplane to a hight of 13,845 
feet over the sea at Parame. 

& 

At Berlin, on Septem- 
ber 2, the German Em- 
peror unveiled a 
bronze statue of General Baron von Steu- 
ben, who drilled the army of the Revo- 
lution. The statue is a replica of that 
recently placed in Washington, designed 
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by Albert Jaeger. Congressman Richard 
Bartholdt, of St. Louis, special envoy of 
the United States, in presenting it as a 
gift of the American Congress took occa- 
sion to emphasize the peace movement, 
of which he is a leading advocate, in the 
following words: 


“The Peace President extends to the Peace 
Kaiser under whose. reign the phrase, “The 
empire is the peace’ has been verified, the 
hand of friendship for hearty co-operation in 
the peaceful solution of the great problems 
of civilization. And are there two other na- 
tions which, resting upon the tradition of un- 
disturbed friendship and looking forward to 
a future of still closer relations, could more 
justly feel called upon to make common cause 
in the great humanizing tasks of our time in 
the promotion of art and science and in all 
tendencies looking to the increased welfare 
of the people? _ we 

“We live in a time of international concilia- 
tion and have come to realize that peaceful 
development is of more transcendent impor- 
tance than all that is now dividing the nations, 
and Germany’s forty years of peace is an 
ample guarantee to America that it requires 
but an incentive in order to crystallize mutual 
sympathy into a political fact. May this beau- 
tiful ceremony hasten such a happy consum- 
mation” ! 

The Kaiser in his reply said: 

“We are now glad to possess on German 
soil the image presented to us by America of 
that excellent German, who, with inspiring 
self-sacrifice and unassuming performance of 
duty, devoted his energies to the cause of the 
American people. ; 

“The words with which you have given elo- 

quent expression to the meaning of the monu- 
ment, and today’s ceremony, find a lively re- 
sponsive echo in the German Empire. You 
have referred properly to the blood relation- 
ship and to the uninterrupted friendship 
which bind together the German and Ameri- 
can nations, and which always will bind them 
more closely.” 
This was the last official ye map of 
Ambassador David Jayne Hill, who after 
the unveiling presented his letters of re- 
call to the Emperor in private audience. 
He was offered a decoration, but refused 
it on the ground that it was contrary to 
American law, accepting instead a vase 
of royal porcelain. In a public statement 
he referred to “the legend carefully pre- 
pared and widely circulated,” charging 
him with displeasing the Department of 
State by his course in the potash contro- 
versy, and said: 

“T have believed that the American people, 
careless as they often are of reputations, love 
fair play, and, knowing that the official record 


there would ‘speak the truth at the proper 
time, I have taken no notice of éither the 
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source or the motive of these allegations. I 
have now no comment to make upon them. 

“On leaving office, six months after my re- 
signation, I believe that it will be a pleasure 
to the President if I make public at this time 
an autograph statement made by him some 
months ago. .. . He says: 

“‘T write now to assure you that I never 
had the slightest reason to criticise your 
course and service at the very important post 
of Berlin. You have vindicated your appoint- 
ment in every way, and it has given me pleas- 
ure to deny emphatically and categorically 
that your resignation grew out of any dis- 
agreement on the part of the Administration 
with your conduct in this country’s relations 
with Germany in regard to the potash or any 
other question. . .. I write this to you for 
you are entitled to have a full statement as to 
your satisfactory service, written by him 


whom you have worthily and well represented 
at the great capital of Berlin. 


>” 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF PORTUGAL 


Manoel de Arriaga was recently elected to serve 
during four years as President of the new Republic. 
He received 121 votes out of the 217 cast by the 
members of the Parliament. He was then congratu- 
lated by the Provisional President—Senhor Theophile 
Braga—whom he succeeds. The new executive is 
seventy years old, and belongs to a poor but noble 
family of the Azores, with Basque affiliations. He 
has long been a democrat, and has preached his doc- 
trine from the tribune and in the school-room. He 
is universally esteemed. Under the Republic he has 
acted as Prosecutor-General. The rival candidate for 
the Presidency, Bernardino Machado, has served mean- 
time as Foreign Secretary. 
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On Monday the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, 

Jules Cambon, re- 
sumed his conversations with Foreign 
Secretary von Kiderlin-Wachter over 
the concessions which the French Gov- 
ernment is willing to make. They are 
understood to include a cession of cer- 
tain territory in the French Kongo, as 
well as mining and commercial rights in 
Morocco, and if so, it ought to be possi- 
ble for the two Powers to reach an 
agreement. Nevertheless, the depres- 
sion on stock exchanges, the raising of 
war insurancesrates, and the activity in 
military and naval departments indicate 
continued apprehension of hostilities. 
The Belgian Government is hurrying 
guns and ammunition to the frontier 
forts, and the Dutch Government is tak- 
ing similar precautions. The German 
plan of campaign in recent years is as- 
sumed to contemplate the invasion of 
France thru the neutral territory of Bel- 
gium, thus outflanking the strong forti- 
fications which the French have estab- 
lished on the German boundary. It is 
said that the late King Leopold agreed 
to allow the German army to march thru 
selgium. Since the Kongo State has 
become a Belgian domain, Belgium be- 
comes a more tempting bait than ever, 
for its annexation now would give Ger- 
many a broad belt across Central Africa, 
from ocean to ocean, thus cutting the 
chain of British possessions thru which 
the Cape-to-Cairo railroad was expected 
to run. The violent Anglophobia now 
displayed in the German papers arises 
from the feeling that it was the inter- 
position of Great Britain which has pre- 
vented Germany from getting its share 
of Morocco. They call attention to the 
visit of Gen. Sir John French and other 
English officers to the French fortresses 
on the German frontier, and recall the 
fact that he was selected to be comman- 
der-in-chief of the allied French and 
British armies in 1905, when the Mo- 
rocco question threatened to lead to war. 
——The French fleet was reviewed at 
Toulon, September 4, by the President, 
attended by the Cabinet. A great part 
of the French Parliament was present. 
Ninety-eight war vessels were in line, 
and M. Delcassé, Minister of Marine, 
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Question 
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said that they were all in fighting trim. 
The Emperor of Germany reviewed a 
fleet of more than one hundred vessels, 
with a somewhat lower tonnage, at Kiel, 
September 5. 
a 

Last January con- 
siderable _excite- 
ment was aroused 
by the news that in conversations held at 
Potsdam, Russia and Germany had come 
to an agreement as to their railroad proj- 
ects by which the German road to Bag- 
dad is to be connected with the Russian 
road across Persia. This agreement has 
now been formally signed and made pub- 
lic. This appears to be a blow to Eng- 
lish interests, for it permits the construc- 
tion of an overland route from Europe 
to the frontier of India thru territory not 
under British control. The Germans ob- 
tained from the late Sultan Abdul Hamid 
the franchise for a railroad across Ana- 
tolia from the Bosphorus to Bagdad. It 
has been constructed nearly to Adana 
and the company has, within the last few 
months, obtained from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment the privilege of constructing a 
branch line to Alexandretta and a mon- 
opoly for ninety-nine years of the dock- 
ing facilities of that port. It is expected 
that the railroad will reach Bagdad about 
1918. Beyond that point, however, no 
outcome could be seen, for the British 
would not allow it to be extended to its 
natural terminus, the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. Great Britain claims some 
authority over the semi-independent 
chieftains of this region and has been 
vigorously pushing its influence there of 
late. The trade from Bagdad to the 
Gulf, mostly by steamers on the Tigris, 
is now in the hands of the English, who 
would not be willing to see it destroyed 
bythe competition of a German railroad. 
But now, by the favor of Russia, a new 
outlet is opened. Russia agrees to.con- 
struct a railroad from Teheran to Khani- 
kin on the Turco-Persian frontier, to 
connect at that point with a branch line 
from Sadidje, a station on the German 
railroad a little above Bagdad. If Russia 
fails to construct the Persian railroad 
to Khanikin within six vears after the 
German branch reaches that point, Ger- 
many will be free to seek other conces- 
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sions. It is expected that Russia will 
soon begin the construction of a- line 
from Baku to Teheran and will continue 
it across Persia to the Afghan frontier. 
Germany agrees not to seek any railroad 
or commercial concessions in Persia to 
the south of a line running from Kasri- 
Shirin on the Turkish frontier thru Is- 
pahan, Yezd and Khakh to Gazik on the 
Afghan frontier. This line forms the 
southern boundary of the Russian sphere 
of influence in Persia according to the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907. (The 
reader is referred to a map published in 
our issue of October 10, 1907, showing 
the partition of Persia into these spheres 
of influence.) This agreement assigned 
to Great Britain the southeast quarter of 
Persia or Mekran. Recently the inter- 
est taken by the English in this region 
has been manifest, and doubtless a rail- 
road to India is in prospect, passing thru 
Southern Persia and skirting the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean, following, in- 
deed, much the same route as was taken 
by Alexander the Great in his march to 
India. A party of bluejackets and Bom- 
hay infantry under Admiral Slade landed 
on the coast last April and traversed a 
considerable part of Mekran in search of 
gunrunners who were smuggling arms 
and ammunition into Afghanistan. In 
the north of Persia the Russians have 
been even more active. Their troops 
have never been withdrawn from Persia 
since the revolution that established the 
constitution and banished the Shah, and 
it is generally believed that he had the 
encouragement of Russia in his present 
attempt to regain his throne. The out- 
come of that attempt at a counter revolu- 
tion is uncertain, but so far as we can 
judge from the meager dispatches he is 
not making much progress in his march 
to the capital. Perhaps the resolution 
shown by Mr. Shuster, the American 
Controller of Finances, in organizing a 
treasury guard and putting at the head 
of it a British major, had a deterrent ef- 
fect tipon the movement. The Russian 
opposition to the American administra- 
tion, even when sustained by Great Brit- 
ain, was not able to shake Mr. Shuster’s 
determination to manage the treasury as 
he saw fit and defend it to the best of his 
ability. 
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6¢] T'S higher than father’s mark at 
| half-past seven,” Jasper crowed. 
“Don’t you really think it’s high- 

er, nurse?” 

“My goodness, yes. I’ve answered that 
question forty-’leven times. An’ of 
course you’re a half year younger than 
he was, you don’t let a pusson forget it. 
Stop jabbin’ my scissors into the wains- 
cottin’, an’ hand ’em here. The place 
looks as if the small-pox had passed this 
way, tho that’s natural enough if a room 


ain’t ever been done over, an ginyrations 


of children have played in it, an’ have 
had their statutes nicked off by long-suf- 
ferin’ nurses.” 

“Where’s mother’s mark?” 

“Sakes alive! your mother 
b’long to this family———” 

“Didn’t she come here when she was 
little ?” 

“She did not, an’ no more does she 
come here to this day.” 

“Why ?” 

“It’s a long climb,” nurse snapped, 
“an’ stairs are bad for palpitations—as 
I know to my cost. An’ what should a 
woman grown do with toys when the 
Holy Scripters tells us emphatic to put 
away childish things?” 

“Is that why you’re always pokin’ 
mine away, because the Bible says to?” 
Jasper demanded shrilly, almost willing 
to pardon her countless raids on’ his 
treasures, now that he felt she had only 
been obeying that mysterious person 
called God. 

“An’ your mother ain’t a pry-body,” 
nurse continued, unheeding the interrup- 
tion, “I'll say that for her. Besides, 
she’s too fond of society.” 

“But why doesn’t father come?” 

“A man’s diff’runt; he’s busy makin’ 
money—well, there’s no call for her here, 
tho mostly she don’t come because she 
don’t want to.” ' 

If the words carried any sting, the 
child was apparently unhurt by them; he 
edged a trifle nearer the speaker and 
smiled up into her face. 
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didn’t 





“| thought maybe this little goldy mark 
was where she’d leaned back her head,” 
he confided wistfully, his finger indicat- 
ing the spot. 

“That ain’t a growin’ nick,” nurse 
cried disdainfully, “it’s just a knot in the 
wood.” She turned to leave the room. 
“T've got somethin’ to tend to down- 
stairs, but I’ll be back soon,” she volun- 
teered, then she slammed the door be- 
hind her, opening it the next moment to 
say admonishingly: “Be sure you behave 
yourself. Your mother’s layin’ down, 
she’s got a headache, an’ she ain’t to be 
disturbed.” 

Jasper heard the latch click to again 
with indifference. He had long known 
that the something to which nurse re- 
ferred with such mystery was her usual 
afternoon chat with the other servants in 
their pleasant sitting-room. He had 
often crept down in her wake and, peer- 
ing thru the crack of the door, had seen 
her lolling on the settee while tea sim- 
mered on the hob, and the delicious smell 
of toast floated out to him. On days 
when he was particularly lonely he would 
sit on the lower stair listening vaguely 
to the unceasing conversation. There 
was little danger of discovery. He knew 
just where to step to avoid creaking 
boards, and there was always ample time 
to scuttle noiselessly up to the play-room, 
even if he waited until nurse uttered her 
fifth, “Well, I must be a-goin’.” 

He did not follow her now, nor did 
he try to amuse himself with his solitary 
games. The idea that his mother as a 
child had not known the old play-room 
hurt him keenly. He had imagined her 
there with those children of the long ago 
who often came out of the shadows to 
be with him. But the walls, that held 
the shouts and laughter of those earlier 
times, had no faintest tinkle of her joy 
to give back to him; nor was there a rec- 
ord of her growth in the blazed trail of 
childhood which chronicled the passing 
of other girls and boys. Even the gold- 
en spot, that had never become dingy 
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like the rest, did not belong to her. And 
yet the sun had seemed so to love it, lin- 
gering there on bright days till the 
clouds in the West were rosy. He had 
loved it, too—and it was only a knot in 
the wood. 


He turned to the window, choking 
down a sob, and stared out at the lower- 
ing November sky. Thru the leafless 
trees he had a glimpse of the avenue that 
led to the great gates, lying beyond his 
vision, but which he knew opened upon 
the world. He had often seen his mother 
come up the drive on horseback, and 
once she had waved her crop to him. 
He pressed closer against the pane, peer- 
ing forth expectantly, tho the next in- 
stant the remembrance that she was ill 
made him forget his own disappointment 
in his longing to let her know how sorry 
he was. He would whisper so softly 
thru her door that she’d think it was 
some dream message, but it would make 
the ache better. It would be almost as 
good as turning the pillow for the cool 
side—the way nurse had done when he 
had the fever. He wondered if his moth- 
er knew about the cool side, and started 
to tell her, then stopped abruptly. She 
mustn’t be disturbed. 

He went back to his post and watched 
the dead leaves swirl unceasingly in and 
out among the trees, where the mist 
rolled up in gusty spirals. The chill of 
the approaching storm penetrated thru 
the glass, making him shiver, and the 
wind—now loud and fierce, and now with 
its long, low moan—filled him with 
vague fears. It seemed to be calling— 
calling. He stood listening, looking, 
and suddenly the drifting brown masses 
were changed into strange forms that 
he told himself excitedly were robbers 
and evil spirits. The waving boughs 
flung out their gaunt arms as if beckon- 
ing to an unseen host, and up from the 
hollow-and from every side dim shapes 
pressed forward with a hum of clashing 
voices. 

Jasper raised the window and leaned 
far qut. 

“Back! back!” he cried shrilly. 
mother ain’t to. be disturbed.” 


The next moment he flung himself 
upon the toys that littered the floor, toss- 


“My 
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ing them about with reckless haste, un- 
til a trig, wooden figure clad in scarlet 
rewarded his search. 

“*Tention! Sergeant Jones,’ he or- 
dered breathlessly. “You've got to go 
on duty. There's robbers, an’ wicked 
dwarfs, an’ gobbleins out this night; 
they’re comin’ to frighten my mother, 
an’ she’s got a headache.” 

The sergeant, happily immune from 
such physical ills, maintained an unsym- 
pathetic silence. 

“You're to guard her with your life,” 
the whispered commands went on; “you 
mustn’t let any harm come near her. 
Sergeant, I know you ain’t afraid, but if 
your knees get shaky remember I’m 
guarding too, an’ the enemy will have to 
step over my body first. I’m going to 
take the importantest post’ ’cause she’s 
my very own mother, but you'll stand 
just outside her door. An’ oh! I sav 
unto you, please be very guardful.” 

He swept the unresisting Jones into 
his arms and hurried down the back 
stairs, wondering as he tip-toed along 
whether he ought to warn the servants 
of the danger. If he told them they 
would send him away—he knew that 
well enough—and after they had routed 
the foe they would let his mother praise 
them for their bravery without saying a 
word about him. A spasm of jealousy 
shook his small frame. No, he wouldn't 
tell—he’d save her himself—he and 
Jones could do it. And when it was all 
over she’d put out her hand like the 
Gracious Princess in the story, and say, 
“Thank you my brave defenders,” and 
she’d draw him gently to her—yes, the 
Sergeant might come, too—and her arm 
would go round them both, and then 
perhaps she'd kiss him—not like a Prin- 
cess in a story, but like a real mother, 
like that mother he’d seen the other 
morning. “A common village woman,” 
nurse had said, but oh! the way she’d 
caught the barefoot bov to her, and had 
kissed him. And the bov hadn’t saved 
her from a single robber, or a gobblein. 
He’d only come running from school. 
Surely his mother would be gladder and 
prouder to have her boy fight for her 
than just to have him come home from 
school—there wasn’t anything brave in 
that!—so she’d do more than kiss him 
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once, perhaps she’d kiss him two, three, 
forty-’leven times—per-haps. 

Almost instantly his high heart fell as 
another thought pricked him. Suppose 
he and Jones drove back the invaders 
without disturbing her, and she knew 
nothing of the danger. Suppose she 
woke up with her headache gone, and 
all she’d say would be, “I don’t know 
why I’m so happy, I must have had a 
lovely dream.” Was he willing that she 
shouldn’t know? Was it enough to serve 
her, and then steal away? Was he ready 
to do without thanks, or praise? The 
questions went on without pause. 

“Yes,” he whispered back to the clam- 
oring cries as he hugged the sergeant 
close, “we're willing, but we won’t tell 
the others; we'll save her ourselves.” 

He paused on the lower stair and 
peered into the sefvants’ sitting-room, 
thru whose half open door came light, 
and warmth, and the nice toasty smell 
that he loved. He could see a number 
of seated figures, tho nurse was not 
among them; he knew she was in the 
window, however, for she was speaking ; 
he’d have recognized her throaty voice 
anywhere. 

“Sakes alive! can’t nobody make up 
another word for a child’s vocabilary ? 
I’m sick to death of that everlastin’ why. 
Pretty soon you'll have to put on my 
tombstone, “Here lies a faithful nurse as 
died of too much whyin’.’ Pass. the 
toast, Molly, dear. You'd never think 
a boy could be so irritatin’, but from 
mornin’ till night he’s at it. Why—why 
—why. An’ now he’s taken to bein’ 
nicked off to see how he grows.” 

“T caught him in the rain the day you 
went shoppin’, an’ shook him same as 
vou’d a-done.” It was Molly who spoke ; 
Jasper’s shoulder would have testified to 
that had his ears failed him. “He said 
if you stood in the wet vou’d grow tall. 
He wouldn’t let on who'd told him.” 

“Oh! he’ll do,” chuckled the butler. 
“Ladies, behold the informer.” 

“Tt’s easy knowin’ you’re a single man, 
Mr. Parkins,” nurse cried sharply. 
“That nonsense accounts for his cough. 
I set it down for that an’ dosed ac- 


cordin’. He’s got a terrible delikit 
chest.” 

“Poor little kid,” some one cried sym- 
pathetically. 


’” 


“As for nickin’, 


the familiar voice 
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went on, “every right-minded uurse will 
mark off her charge to see how he comes 
on. I began as soon as I set foot here 
—six years ago—an’ for a while the 
nicks was promisin’. That’s more than 
they are now. A little undersized chap, 
so he is, tho he don’t suspicion it. But 
the lies I tell—I’m hopin’ they won’t be 
held against me.” 

“Don’t be botherin’ about ’em. Sure, 
Mary hersilf was a mother, an’ she 
knows the inquisitious ways of chil- 
dren.” 

“You’re a true comforter, Mrs. Cook. 
Yes. another cup of tea, thank you 
kindly, an’ three lumps this time. Well, 
I’ve picked out some old marks on the 
wainscottin’ an’ named ’em his father’s, 
tho they might have b’longed to any- 
body, but Jasper’s satisfied. To-day he 
slips into a nick that would fit a six- 
year old child, one small for his age, an’ 
he—thinkin’ it’s his father’s at seven an’ 
a half—struts like a fightin’-cock, be- 
cause he’s the- same hight, tho six 
months younger. What’s that?” 

“Dear me, ain’t you nervous! That 
was nothing. You know how old houses 
crack of themselves.” 

Outside Jasper picked the sergeant 
up from the floor. 

“Are you hurt?” he breathed into the 
wonden ear. “Don’t mind, brave heart.” 

The sergeant was silent. He was a 
soldier—-a defender—no matter what 
caused him pain, a fall, or—or other 
things—he gave no sign, only inside, 
perhaps, he felt aching and dizzy. 

“If you please,” nurse continued, 
“that boy found a knot in the wood an’ 
wanted to know if it was his mother’s 
nick. Such a to-do as I had drivin’ it 
into his head that she didn’t b’long to 
the fam’ly, an’ hadn’t come te the play- 
room when she was little, any more than 
she comes there these davs.” 

“I suppose he misses her somethin’ 
fearful,” Molly said softly (you wouldn’t 
have thought that a person who could 
shake so hard would really understand) ; 
“his eyes look that big an’ longin’. She 
might go there some time an’ say a love- 
some word.” 

“I’m thinkin’ the same,” Parkins cut 
in, and his voice had a ring like Molly’s 
—“if a chap is lonely for his mother, 
there ain’t a loneliness like it anv- 
where.” 
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“Shucks!” nurse cried hotly, “it’s the 
why croppin’ out in Jasper. I put him 
off with stairs, an’ her not pryin’ dis- 
posed ; then I told him flat that she didn’t 
come because she didn’t want to——” 

“You didn’t——” 

“I did then. An’ you needn’t look so 
round-eyed, Miss Maria Connolly; ’twas 
the truth. Ev’ry mornin’ reg-lar I take 
him to see his mother, but she never re- 
turns our calls; she’s too busy gaddin’. 
Of course it’s a blow to her an’ to the 
father as well, that the boy—instid of 
bein’ forward, an’ strong—is little, an’ 
shy, an’ often ailin’.” 

“Deary, oh! deary,” murmured Cook, 
her voice like thick cream gravy. “An’ 
the missus such a beauty, an’ proud as 
Lucifer into the barg’in. Likewise Mr. 
Galbraith hisself. Where’s the use of 
their money, an’ havin’ a house as has 
been in the fam’ly since time was, an’ 
naught but a weakling to come after, for 
delikit is tougher than tough, an’ more 
lastin’—as has been proved often. Well, 
we're all in the Lord’s hands.” 

“Oh!” Molly cried, “if he was mine 
I couldn’t let him out of my arms hardly, 
I’d be lovin’ him so. I don’t see how 
the two of ’em can seem to forget him 
so often.” 

“They've spent heaps on doctors,” 
nurse snapped, “but the trouble was done 
by that brazen-faced hussy as was nurse 
before I come. The idea of keepin’ a 
year-old child outdoors for hours, while 
she listened to the guileful tongue of 
man. All the doctors in the world can’t 
mend consequences arisin’ from damp 
grass—it’s too much to expect. The 
boy’s pulled thru so far, tho that ain’t 
to be wondered at with me at the hellem, 
an’ faithful. Well, I’ll let others speak. 
I’m fond of him myself, an’ so’s his 
parents, only they ain’t proud of him. 
But they give him plenty clothes, an’ 
toys a 

“Them things don’t count,” inter- 
rupted Molly. “I’m sure he’d rather his 
mother would put her arms round him 
cuddlin’ fashion than to have a thousand 
toys.. An’ Mr. Parkins, you’ll hold with 
me, I know, that the boy that looks out 
of them great, yearnin’ eyes would be 
satisfieder, if his father would take him 
out walkin’ of a Sunday, than if he could 
journey to the Pole in a cheryot of 
gold.” 


,’ 
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“Miss Connolly,’ Mr. Parkins re- 
turned gravely, “I harmonize with you 
in totem. You've expressed my thoughts 
toa T.” 

“’Tis a thousand pities Miss Connolly 
can’t make ’em known to the parties 
they most concern,” nurse said coldy. 
“Well, I must be a-goin’.” 

“Deary, deary,” ejaculated Cook; 
“there’s no call for departure. Set a bit 
longer an’ rest your bones. Susan, love, 
fetch in them jam tarts an’ a taste of 
cheese likewise. Have you heard what’s 
happened over to Enderby’s ?” 

Outside the little figure, crouching on 
the stairs, was motionless. Oh! if you 
want to be happy, don’t ever listen on 
the stairs. You hear such cruel things. 
Don’t sit close to the banisters with the 
light, and the warmth, creeping out thru 
the half-open door, creeping quite close 
to vour feet, and the nice smell of toast 
in the air, and all about you the sound 
of laugliter and many voices—laughter 
that stabs, and voices that say things you 
are sorry to hear—that you will be sorry 
to hear ringing in your mind, if you live 
to be ever so old—as may happen, for 
we are all in the Lord’s hands. . . . The 
sergeant was motionless too, but there 
was comfort in the stiff body pressed so 
close to the boy’s heart. Comfort, and 
presently counsel as well. Evidently 
the soldier, forgetful of military discip- 
line, brought the sense of duty home to 
his superior officer. And -Jones was 
right, of course: defenders must never 
think of themselves, no matter how 
bruised and tired. 

Jasper got noiselessly to his feet and 
took his way with extremest caution to 
the front of the house, love lending him 
wings. As he entered the great hall his 
eager glance ran before him to the he:vy 
doors that led out to the open. They 
were closed; the invaders had not yet 
forced them wide. His breath came 
more easily. After all, he and the ser- 
geant were not too late. Dusk was 
settling everywhere and objects that by 
day were harmless enough took on 
strange shapes. He tried not to see them, 
his eyes seeking out instead his grand- 
father’s sword in its place on the wall. 
It hung far above him, but the desire to 
use it in his mother’s defense swept aside 
all obstacles. In an instant he had 
climbed into a large chair beneath the 
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weapon, but his straining fingers were 
unable to touch the point. Undaunted 
he sprang down, and placing a hassock 
on the seat he discovered that he could 
grasp the blade tho, try as he would, the 
sword was as clearly not for him as Ex- 
calibur was ever beyond the attainment 
of unworthy knighthood. Baffled, almost 
disheartened, the boy released his hold. 
His fancy pictured the assembled foe 
without, he could hear the tramp of 
many feet, and he knew he could not 
wait there while her door was unpro- 
tected. Yet unless he were armed how 
could he resist the attack? Again he 
sprang down and searched desperately 
until he found another hassock which he 
added to the first, then by means of the 
chair’s arm he mounted to the top and, 
standing on tip-toe, reached the handle. 
He pressed close to the wall, lifting the 
sword almost coaxingly—up, then out 
from the nail—up, then out. His body 
reeled with fatigue, his head swam. 
There seemed to be swords everywhere, 
mocking him with their brightness. Up, 
then out from the nail, then—down. 
Yes, down! 

The stool turned under his start of tri- 
umph. He tried to cling to the chair’s 
back and failed, pitching forward on the 
rug, the coveted treasure still in his 
arms. For the tiniest fraction of time 
he lay trembling with the fear of dis- 
covery, so loud had the noise of his fall 
seemed to him, tho it had evidently not 
reached the distant tea-drinkers, and, 
satisfied of that, Jasper scrambled up 
hurriedly. The next moment he climbed 
the stairs to the story above and, just 
beyond the landing, found himself in 
front of his mother’s closed door. Then 
he stationed the sergeant near the 
threshold and. took his own position a 
trifle in advance, the sword gleaming in 
his hand. So he waited, each minute 
age-long in its passing. 

There was no sound of human life 
anywhere, there was nothing but the roar 
of the wind without, tho to him the din 
of the approaching host was unmistak- 
able. Suddenly in the hall below some 
article of furniture cracked pistol-like in 
the stillness, and simultaneously with the 
report a colder gust of air swept in 
thru the open window a few feet from 
him. Like fire a thought ran thru his 
mind. The attack had begun—the doors 
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had yielded to the invaders! He gripped 
the sword tighter. Now they were 
crossing to the stairs—creeping up, and 
up, then falling back dismayed at sight 
of him standing there. He thrilled from 
head to foot. Ah! he knew he could 
guard her—a shy, little delikit boy, with 
a heart as big as if he’d been forward 


and strong. Didn’t she know that? 
Oh! but it was bigger—bigger. He 
cast a loving glance at the door; 


then, eyes in front of him, he turned to 
his duty. 

It grew darker, and it was ominously 
quict. But he did not relax his vigil- 
ance; he told himself that the invaders 
were taking counsel together how best 
to overcome him. As he waited strange 
shapes seemed to form near at hand in 
the dusk, and the curtains at the window 
moved—and moved. Was the attack 
coming from there, too? He had not 
dreamt of that, but below-stairs it was 
very still. He patrolled the space in 
front of the door, so many paces to the 
right, then wheeling, so many to the left, 
the sword held breast-high. After a lit- 
tle his steps lagged. He was very tired; 
his hands and arms ached intolerably, 
and underneath his, bold exterior his 
heart was sick with fear. 

Presently the hush was broken by a 
different sound. He heard it very far 
off. A quick, firm tread that came nearer 
and nearer. It sounded like a major- 
general’s step. Panic gripped him. He 
couldn’t stay any longer—the children 
in the old play-room were calling to him 
—he couldn’t stay. If he ran down the 
hall he was sure he could find the back- 
stairs. He started in their direction, the 
sword trailing in his nerveless grasp, 
then something within him seemed to 
whisper, “She ain’t to be disturbed,’ and 
the words kept him true to his purpose. 

He crawled back to the deserted post, 
his eyes averted that he might not meet 
the sergean’t gaze, and faced the stairs 
beyond with raised sword. There was 
no mistake this time. The invaders were 
coming, not stealthily, but boldly—reso- 
lutely. In the gloom, which lay every- 
where like a veil, his straining eves made 
out a dim, dark form that grew larger, 
and larger, like the evil genii escaping 
from the flagon—larger—and larger. 
His head whirled, his heart pounded in 
his ears, he tried to speak, but his throat 
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seemed closing over. “Go back,” he 
managed to cry at last; “my mother’s 
got a headache. Don’t you hear me? 
You mustn’t frighten her—she ain’t to 
be disturbed.” 

He made a frantic lunge with the 
sword and rushed upon the approaching 
figure. The place went round strangely ; 
he tripped, righted himself, and went on 
for a few paces, then fell headlong. 
And as he fell, something reached out 
and caught him. He struggled momen- 
tarily to free himself, but it was in vain; 
he seemed to be sinking—sinking. “To 
arms, sergeant!” he gasped. “Don’t— 
let-—them—harm mother. I—couldn’t 
—keep—them—off. I ‘s 

Then it was very dark. 

When Jasper opened his eyes again 
there was light everywhere, but it was so 
soft and rosy it was like the lining of 
some sunset cloud. He closed them al- 
most immediately, tho he seemed to shut 
in a good deal, and of one thing he was 
very, very sure. He wasn’t in the play- 
room. The play-room walls were dingy, 
and the little nicks went up, up, measur- 
ing those far-away children. There was 
one nick that was father’s at halfpast 
seven—no, it wasn’t father’s, it belonge’ 
to somebody else at six-years old, and 
small for his age. He couldn’t bear to 
think of that nick, nor of the other one 
that was only a knot in the wood. But 
in this beautiful place there were no 
nicks anywhere—he was glad of that! 
The walls were covered with trailing 
vines of big pink roses that somehow 
brought the summer indoors, and the air 
was very sweet. It was quiet, too, ex- 
cept for the sound of whispering voices. 
Not Molly’s, nor Parkins’s, nor nurse’s— 
but different voices ... Oh! he musn’t 
listen. You hear such cruel things when 
you listen—he must let them know he 
was there. He tried to speak, and in- 
stead of his own voice he could only hear 
the others. What were they saying? 
“Just tired out from excitement, and 
from hoiding that heavy sword? Are 
you sure the doctor didn’t say anything 
else? Leonard, I must know the truth. 
Doctors always say more to fathers than 
to mothers. What, you’re very sure? 
And he'll be all right in a couple of days? 
Oh! I’m so happy—so happy. Tell me 
again how you found him.” 
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“Like a soldier defending your door, 
with grandfather’s sword in his hand. 
He’d got it himselfi—the wonderful kid! 
—there’s a chair piled with hassocks in 
the hall that shows how he managed it. 
I tell you, Amy, that boy had the pluck 
of a whole battalion. It wasn’t a game 
to him, he actually believed I was some 
enemy coming out of the dark, and he 
never flinched. Back of the terror in his 
voice there was a ring of courage that 
thrilled me like a bugle-call. And when 
he fell, when he supposed himself at the 
mercy of his foe, he called to the toy 
soldier on guard to save you where he 
had failed—his one thought was for 
you.” 

“He loved me like that! And I” (was 
that a sob?)—“I’ve neglected him cru- 
elly, I RS 

Something very soft was thrown 
around Jasper’s body, pressing it close, 
then he felt himself drawn gently up, 
and made so comfortable. Was that 
cuddling fashion? Nurse’s arms had 
never felt that way. Heraised his head 
from the ribbons and sweet-smelling 
laces, and looked into a pair of eyes that 
were bluer and more lovely than the eyes 
of the Gracious Princess. There were 
tears in them, and a happy light besides, 
and they gave him a glance that was like 
a kiss. Only not quite! Kisses were 
such nice things, they really couldn’t be 
imitated. Oh! the beautiful rose-hung 
room where listening brought no pain, 
and oh! the love in the faces leaning 
above him. He started to whisper a 
choking word or two. 

Then from the other side of the bed a 
man’s hand reached out and closed over 
the thin, little one, and a man’s voice 
said shakily: “Father’s brave boy.” 

And quickly, almost jealously, the 
other voice chimed in: “Mother’s darling 
little defender.” 

“There was the sergeant, too,” Jasper 
murmured happily. 

3ut nobody else had a thought to give 
to Sergeant Jones. He lay on the hall 
floor without, alone—forgotten. His 
faithful body was broken and crushed bv 
the passing of many feet, but his face 
still wore the old, valiant smile, as if he 
had been content to do his duty, winning 
no word of praise. O farewell, honest 
soldier ! 


New York City. 














The Woodstock Pageant 


BY CONSTANCE HOLT 


ty, Conn., is one of the oldest 
and most beautiful towns in 
New England. It was founded in 1686, 
and remains to this day a quiet and se- 
cluded village. Many of its present in- 
habitants are directly descended from 
the original settlers, tho of late years a 
large influx of Swedish immigrants has 
taken up many abandoned farms. 
During the past generation, however, 
Woodstock has been chiefly known for 
its long series of Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, where Presidents Grant, Hayes, 
Harrison and McKinley, and scores of 
other distinguished men, addressed the 
gatherings on the old “Common” and 
later at Roseland Park. These celebra- 
tions were originated and carried out by 
the late Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and the older 
readers of this magazine will recall the 


W"sy, com, 3 in Windham Coun- 


full reports of the speeches that were 
printed in its columns. 

Since Mr. Bowen’s death they have 
been discontinued, but this summer the 
eld common witnessed another celebra- 
tion, this time, however, of a new kind. 

There have been many pageants given 
thruout the country within the past few 
years. The young people of Woodstock 
decided to make use of its rich historical 
material in a similar pageant. The ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money was 
out of the question, but plenty of genuine 
old-fashioned costumes and properties 
were available in many an old garret and 
were willingly loaned for the occasion. 
An appointed committee searched the old 
histories and town records and inter- 
viewed the oldest inhabitants for inter- 
esting bits of information and local color. 

On a beautiful afternoon last month 
(August 12) four or five hundred people 
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THE FIRST SETTLERS ARRIVE 


Each man bringing his family and his belongings all the way from Roxbury in an oxcart. 


The settler here 


is impersonated by his great-great-great-great-great grandson 
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THE WOODSTOCK PAGEANT 


assembled on the common. There ‘the 
pageant was given, followed by- a series 
of nine tableaux depicting bits of the 
town’s history from early Indian days 
down to: modern times. A procession of 
over fifty people in costume headed by 
a bugler marched down the length of 
the common, a large open green sur- 
rounded by towering trees. Settees were 
placed under the trees for the spectators 
and the backstop of the ball field near 
the center of the common was banked 
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the trail which later was known as the 
Old Connecticut Path. This incident 
furnished the first tableau and all the 
players impersonated Indians. 

2. The story of John Eliot is perhaps 
more familiar. We all know of how he 
preached the gospel to the Indians in his 
tour thru the wilderness, which is now 
Connecticut. To this day the granite 
rock in Woodstock on which he preached 
can be seen, and is held in sacred mem- 
ory by the townspeople. The accom- 

















WITH SILENT PRAYER 
Is opened the ceremony of casting lots for the division of the virgin soil 


with boughs of evergreen and laurel, be- 
hind which the procession made its 
“green room,” and in front of which the 
tableaux were given. A short descrip- 
tion of each tableau, taken from some 
ancient chronicle, was read before its 
presentation. The following historical 
incidents furnished nine scenes : 

1. Among the many stories of Indian 
days that have come down to us is that 
of John Winthrop’s starving colony in 
Boston, and how the Wabbaquasset In- 
dians, hearing of it, gathered large quan- 
tities of corn in sacks and bore them on 
their backs all the way to the infant set- 
tlement on the Massachusetts Bay over 


panying picture shows how this incident 
was reproduced in the tableau. 

3. In the coming of the first settlers 
to Woodstock, we are told of the jour- 
ney down from Roxbury, Mass., when 
each man brought his family and all his 
belongings in an ox-cart with a cow and 
sheep tied behind, and a box of chickens, 
cooking utensils and rude farm imple- 
ments loaded within. Before these set- 
tlers arrived; thirteen men had gone 
ahead as pioneers to prepare for the com- 
ing colonists. From these a committee 
of seven was appointed to stake out the 
highways and decide on the place for the 
settlement. The old record tells of how 
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GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM 
Having received news of the Battle of Lexington, bids his wife and son good-bye and starts for the front 


JOHN ELIOT PREACHES TO THE INDIANS 
Meantime a messenger from Uncas rises and denounces the Apostle 








THE WOODSTOCK PAGEANT 


the men afterward drew lots for the 
division of the land, the ceremony being 
conducted with great dignity and so- 
lemnity. In the ox-cart of the tableau 
shown in the illustration the driver is a 
lineal descendant of the original settler 
he impersonates. 

4. In the early days of the Indian 
wars the inhabitants of Woodstock often 
sought refuge in the old log fort to pro- 
tect themselves against the red men. It 
is related that the grandmother of Oliver 
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Thanksgiving Day. While the head of 
the family was asking the Divine bless- 
ing on the meager repast, the table was 
upset by a dog and the dinner of milk- 
pudding destroyed. The family had no 
Thanksgiving dinner that year. Some 
of the descendants of this family took 
part in the tableau depicting the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

6. Windham County sent many able 
men to the Revolutionary War. The 
most noted of all was Gen. Israel Put- 

















GENERAL GRANT INTRODUCED TO THE PEOPLE OF WOODSTOCK 
By Henry C. Bowen, impersonated by his grandson 


Wendell Holmes, then a young belle liv- 
ing in Woodstock, volunteered to go out 
from the fort to gather vegetables for 
the women and children sheltered with- 
in. An Indian espied her as she was 
starting out, but some inclination caused 
him to refrain from killing her; and 
years afterward he returned to tell her 
of her escape from his tomahawk. The 
great-great-great-granddaughter of this 
girl impersonated her in the tableau. 

5. In pioneer days the luxuries of 
modern life were unheard of. Austere 
was the life and frugal the meals of 
Woodstock’s sturdy inhabitants. One 
chronicle tells an amusing incident of 


nam. The story of how he left his plow 
in the field and galloped off to the war 
upon receiving news of the battle of 
Lexington is too familiar to need repeat- 
ing here. One of the illustrations depicts 
this historical incident as it was repre- 
sented. 

7. Just after the battle, when the 
troops from all parts of this region had 
departed for Cambridge and Gen. Sam- 
uel McClellan had ridden thru South 
Woodstock on his way to the war, his 
wife, in a loyal spirit of patriotism, set 
out four memorial elms in front of her 
hovse. One died, but the other three 
still stand on the South Woodstock com- 
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mon in commemoration of the battle of 
Lexington. The planting of the Mc- 
Clellan elms was the seventh tableau. 

8. The blue laws of Connecticut were 
very rigid in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century. and we find many amus- 
ing accounts in the town records of pun- 
ishments meted out to offenders who 
failed to keep the sabbath day. This 
tableau represented a culprit in the stocks 
while the populace pelted him with eggs. 

9. On July 4, 1870, while President of 
the United States, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 
visited Woodstock at the first one of 
Mr. Bowen’s celebrations, and com- 
memorated the event by planting an elm 
tree on the lawn in front of the Acad- 
emy. The accompanying picture shows 
Mr. Bowen introducing General Grant 
to the people. 

From gleanings such as these it is 
quite evident that almost any American 
town, even a very small one, can produce 
a similar- pageant. There is always 
plenty of material at hand, and given a 
band of able and enthusiastic workers 
the results will far exceed expectations 
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and be most instructive to all concerned, 
players and spectators. Aside from the 
spectacular features of such pageants 
they are of great value in awakening the 
people to an intelligent interest in local 
historic events. Many need just such 
an awakening. There are hundreds of 
people today who, while pluming them- 
selves on their knowledge of United 
States history, know little or nothing 
about the history of their own town or 
village. 

Thus Woodstock’s advice to other 
communities would be: 

Read the history of your town and 
county. Look up the town records. 
Examine all the old engravings you can 
find as a help toward the costumes. Then 
search the old homesteads for costumes 
and accessories—an easy task when al- 
most every one has something that will 
help out. You will soon find yourself 
absorbingly interested in the outcome of 
your pageant, and the amount of your 
enthusiasm and zeal will determine the 
success of your efforts. Try and see. 


Woopstock, Conn. 


The Optimist 


BY ELLIS 


66 H, well,” said the Optimist after 
election, “it seems to be a 
pretty bad Congress, but it is 

not at all likely that it will pass any evil 

laws.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Optimist after 
Congress had passed a particularly evil 
law, “it will undoubtedly be killed in the 
Senate.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Optimist after the 
Senate had concurred in the action of the 
House, “perhaps the President will veto 
it.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Optimist after the 
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President had affixt. his signature, “per- 
haps the Supreme Court will declare it 
unconstitutional.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Optimist after the 
Supreme Court had declared the evil law 
not only constitutional, but also quite 
reasonable, “perhaps the Administration 
will forget to execute it.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Optimist after the 
Administration gave evidence of intend- 
ing to execute the law, both in letter and 
in spirit, “perhaps it will be repealed 
some time.” 


New York Cry. 











Jeffery Farnol and “*The Broad 
Highway” 


BY HENRY C. SHELLEY 


[The popularity of the recent novel, “The Broad Highway,” has directed attention 





to its author, Jeffery Farnol, the young Englishman, who came to this country seven years 
ago to earn his livelihood by writing, but who returned to his home in Kent discouraged 
and dismayed by the failure of New York publishers to appreciate his major effort. Mr. 
Shelley, another English author, whose books, including “Literary By-Paths in Old Eng- 
land” and “John Harvard and His Times,” were first published here, has interviewed Mr. 


Farnol in his home in Kent for THe INDEPENDENT.—EpiTOoR.] 


in connection with the deserved suc- ll the rest. 


J EFFERY FARNOL has one regret Tinker, the combative Black George, and 


cess of “The Broad Highway.” Three causes, nay, four, conspired to 
That success has come four years late. keep “The Broad Highway” so long in 
“Just think,” he ejaculates, “I’ve lost the manuscript stage. One .was the 





four years of my 
life!” It is not his 
fault; he did his 
part forty-eight 
months ago. 

For “The Broad 
Highway” is dis- 
tinctly in the suc- 
cession of success- 
ful novels in the 
dilatoriness of its 
reaching the read- 
er. The manu- 
script, in fact, has 
had the usual fate 
of those scripts 
which are among 
the treasures of 
our museums; re- 
jected of publish- 
ers, but at last the 
object of animated 
biddings in sales- 
rooms. In the 
ideal  common- 
wealth publishers 
will probably be 
punishable for 
their obtuseness; 
for Mr. Farnol is 




















not alone in having 
a grievance; his MR. JEFFERY FARNOL 
thousands of read- 


number of its 
pages; “it’s too 
long,” affirmed one 
publisher. An- 
other was its geog- 
raphy; “it’s too 
English.” A third 
was the panic of 
1907; “money’s 
too tight to risk 
bringing it out just 
now.” And _ the 
fourth was the 
forgetfulness of a 
friend, who offered 
his services in 
commending the 
manuscript to the 
firm that finally is- 
sued it, but instead 
of keeping his 
promise hid the 
script in his trunk. 

But the publish- 
er who first reject- 
ed it deserves some 
benefit of clergy. 
He was at least the 
cause of the novel 
being completed. 
It happened in this 
way. Mr. Farnol 
had written a 


ers have lost four years as well as number of short stories of such unusual 
himself—four years’ memory of the merit and distinction that Mr. Publisher 
forthright Peter, the adorable Charmian, asked whether he could not submit a 


the unique Ancient, the loquacious novel. 


Not at the moment, was his re- 
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ply, but he had one in hand. Urged to 
complete it as soon as possible, he com- 
plied, and in due course the script of 
“The Broad Highway” reached Mr. 
Publisher’s hands. This is where those 
wiseacres known as “readers” came in. 
There were some half dozen of them 
and they had as many opinions. They 
did not all fail in appreciation, but 
their verdicts were so diverse and 
contradictory that the simplest way out 
of the difficulty appeared to be by way 
of conference. That was Mr. Farnol’s 
happy suggestion; “call your readers 
together,” he said, “and I'll meet them 
to discuss their objections.” If he 
should ever write the story of that con- 
ference, it would make an amusing ad- 
dition to’ the curiosities of literature. 
With his manuscript before him, and pen 
in hand, he waited to censor himself. 
And as coherent suggestions were not 
forthcoming, he made a few himself. 
“This can come out,” he remarked, in- 
dicating a specific section, only to be 
checked by “oh, no; if you take that out 
so-and-so won't be understood.” An- 
other, and yet another sacrifice was of- 
fered, but each met the same fate from 
one reader or another; “it would never 
do to cut that because”—thus and this 
and that. So Mr. Farnol abandoned the 
task in despair, and the conference broke 
up with the fate of “The Broad High- 
way” as undecided as ever. 

Over the delinquency of the friend it 
were better to throw the mantle of char- 
itv. He meant well, no doubt, and prob- 
ably made his promise in good faith. 
Mr. Farnol has no doubt forgiven him. 

Mr. Farnol’s failure to find an Amer- 
ican publisher for “The Broad High- 
way” naturally reacted on his own opin- 
ion of the story. He grew so despond- 
ent that he would have sold it outright 
for the first offer; at one time, indeed, 
he was tempted to consign the manu- 
script to the fire! But at that juncture 
he remembered the friend of his “boyish 
ambitions,” the Byron Jevons to whom 
the novel is dedicated. He had been the 
first to discuss with him the difficulty of 
writing a book dealing with the abstract, 
citing, as a rare example of success in 
that line of writing, the “Tristram 
Shandy” of Laurence Sterne. Mr. Far- 
nol speedily procured a copy of that un- 
usual book, and he yet recalls as tho an 
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impression of yesterday the manner in 
which he was “enthralled” by its pages. 
“Then,” he added, “I went on to the 
Spectator and the Tatler, the reading of 
which showed me how great is the loss 
of those unacquainted with the Queen 
Anne essayists.” All of which is ex- 
tremely interesting in view of the many 
guesses which have been made as to Mr. 
Farnol’s foster-fathers. No one has 
mentioned Sterne or the essayists, yet, 
on Mr. Farnol’s own confession, it seems 
that they have been his chief literary 
parents; from their pages he has caught 
the quaint style of speech common to a 
bygone period of English history, but has 
made it modern by the force of a story 
which deals so triumphantly with pas- 
sions that know neither geography nor 
time. 

No doubt Mr. Jevons was somewhat 
surprised to receive the manuscript of 
“The Broad Highway” ; he had expected 
his young friend to take quite a different 
line in life. When he learnt of Mr. Far- 
nol’s earlier attempts at story-writing, he 
was surprised and good-naturedly indig- 
nant. “I thought you were ambitious to 
be an artist,” he said. He had changed 
his mind. “Well,” rejoined his mentor, 
“do you know Greek?” “Not much.” 
“Or Latin?’ “Very little.” “Are you 
going to a university?” “Funds won’t 
permit.” Then his scheme was absurd; 
stories worth anything could be written 
only by scholars; he must abandon his 
idea. But that is not Mr. Farnol’s way. 
He is as dogged by nature as his own 
Peter Vibart; so he wrote, and wrote, 
and wrote, and “The Broad Highway” is 
his justification. 

Whether surprised or not, Mr. Jevons 
was soon absorbed in the manuscript 
which came to him from over the At- 
lantic. And then he took it to a pub- 
lisher. “I don’t ask you to print this,” 
he said, “or intend venturing any opin- 
ion; but oblige me by reading it.” The 
manuscript had finished its travels. No 
more objections were urged about it be- 
ing “too long” or “too English”; grace 
was given to the English publishers of 
“Lorna Doone” to realize the value of 
the opportunity afforded them, and the 
publication in London of “The Broad 
Highway” last Christmas gave the story 
to that wider jury which has since re- 
turned its verdict in no uncertain terms, 
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THE BULL INN, 


Besides enshrining Mr. Farnol’s mem- 
ory-pictures of Kentish lanes and vil- 
lages, “The Broad Highway” is in many 
other respects a personal book. For ex- 
ample, who can fail to observe how plen- 
tifully the odor of eggs and bacon per- 
meates the story? Frying bacon sizzles 
in the opening chapter; ham and eggs 
made up the breakfast over which Peter 
and Black George cemented their friend- 
ship; and “bacon and eggs—one shilling 
and fourpence” was one of the items 
which perturbed Charmian when making 
up her weekly accounts. 

Again, even the most hurried reader 
of the novel must have observed the 
poetic and tender beauty of its varied 
descriptions of night landscapes. Those 
descriptions are what they are because 
Mr. Farnol writes “with his eye on 
the object.” He has nothing in 
common with those novelists who de- 
pict sunrises from their inner conscious- 
ness or midnight scenes from hearsay. 
The fact is, Mr. Farnol is a daytime ob- 
server and a midnight worker. He goes 
to his desk in his home in Kent each 
evening about the hour of nine, and his 
usual custom is to write on for eight 
hours at'a stretch. No wonder that he 
writes of the night landscape with such 
poetry and deep feeling. This unusual 
habit of work is temperamental with Mr. 


SISSINGHURST 


Farnol; he feels that his creative power 
is at its best when all disturbing influ- 
ences are obliterated. 

Already the country of “The Broad 
Highway” is attracting its pilgrims. 
And the novel is the best guide to the 
district, for Mr. Farnol has taken the 
names of his villages direct from the 
map. Cranbrook and Sissinghurst are 
within a couple of miles of each other 
and both are less than fifty miles south- 
east of London. The ancient buildings 
of Cranbrook include the old Posting 
House where Peter was arrested for the 
supposed murder of his cousin, and the 
sturdy square tower of the church in 
which he was imprisoned; while at Sis- 
singhurst, which is still a dreamy, sleepy 
place, the wayfarer cannot mistake the 
Bull Inn which plays so large a part in 
the story. The surrounding country 
shows Kent in its most lovely aspects and 
amply justifies Mr. Farnol in his choice 
of background. He will probably remain 
faithful to that background; the larger 
part of the scene of his next novel will 
be laid in the same county ; and, in view 
of his fondness for pirates, it may well 
be that in the future he will journey 
coastward and give us a thrilling story 
of the freebooters who used to haunt the 
narrow seas. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 











The Race Mind of the Chinese 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


[Professor Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, recently made a tour of China for the 


purpose of studying the social conditions. 


Now that the Middle Kingdom is in a state of 


transition due to the impact of foreign ideas upon its established civilizations the observa- 
tions on the characteristics of the race by the author of “Social Psychology” are of especial 


interest to American readers.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE more cheaply gotten up races of 
men have a short mental circuit 


and respond promptly to stimu- 
lus. Knowing the impulses aroused in 
them by their experiences you can fore- 
tell their actions. They cannot inhibit 
their impulses and let them accumulate 
until reflection has fused them into a 
conscious purpose. But the races of the 
higher destiny are not so easily set in 
motion. They are able to hold back and 
digest their impulses. The key to their 
conduct is to be found, not in their im- 
pressions, but in their thoughts and con- 
victions. Their intellect is a massive fly- 
wheel by means of which continuous 
will-power is derived from confused and 
intermittent stimuli. The man of this 
tvpe does not act till he has made up his 
mind, and he does not make up his mind 
till he has heard both sides. His emo- 
tion is not as the crackling of dry thorns 
wnder a pot, but like the lasting glow 
that will-smelt iron. His conduct is not 
fitful and zigzag, but even and consist- 
ent. More and more this steady and re- 
liable tvpe is demanded in a social or- 
ganization so complex that normal action 
must be deliberate, and in a civilization 
so scientific that pondered knowledge is 
essential to wise decision. 

We like to think of the Anglo-Saxons 
as of this stable type and feel that such 
an endowment makes up to our race for 
its lack of the quick mobile feeling, the 
social tact and the sensitiveness to beauty 
so characteristic of South Europeans. 
Now. of this massive, unswerving type 
are the Chinese. Fiery or headlong ac- 
tion is the last thing to be expected of 
vellow men. They command their feel- 


ings and know how to bide their time. 

They are not hot today. cold tomorrow. 

Hard are they to move, but once in mo- 
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tion they have momentum. Slow are they 
to promise, but once they have promised 
for a consideration they “stick.” They 
are stubborn to convert, but they make 
staunch converts.* Their eloquence is 
more akin to the eloquence of Pitt or 
Bright than to that of O’Connell or Gam- 
betta. One does not term suicide a “rash 
act” in a land where so many suicides 
are carried out of set purpose. Instead 
of assassinating the high-placed betrayer 
of his country, the Chinese patriot sends 
his Emperor a plain-spoken memorial 
about the traitor and then kills himself 
to show he is in earnest. No matter 
what their intensity of feeling, the mem- 
bers of the provincial assemblies that 
met for the first time two years ago kept 
themselves in hand and surprised the 
world by their self-restraint and de- 
corum. 

Some observations made by a gentle- 
man writing life insurance in Hawaii 
throw a strong light on Chinese tra‘ts. 
He found the Japanese impressionable 
and easy to persuade, especially if he 
learned that other Japanese were taking 
out policies. Tell him-his friend So-and- 
so has insured and he promptly orders 
a bigger policy. But when, a month 
later, the policy arrives from the New 
York office, his interest has cooled and 
he will never take it unless he was re- 
quired to make an advance payment. On 
the other hand, the Chinaman cannot be 
cajoled nor stampeded. He takes a sam- 
ple policy home, studies it over night, 
and the next dav is ready with his an- 
swer. If it is “Yes,” he invariably re- 
fuses to make an advance payment on 
the ground that as vet he has received 
nothing of value. When the policy ar- 
rives he receipts for it, takes it home and 
compares it line by line with the sample 
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policy. The next day he is always ready 
with the premium. | introduce this com- 
parison not to discredit the Japanese, for 
their gifts are well known, but to bring 
out the deliberate, unimpressionable 
character of the Chinese. 

Chinese conservatism, unlike the con- 
servatism of the lower races, is not mere- 
ly an emotional attitude. It is not chief- 
ly inspired by dread of the unknown, 
horror of the new, or a fanatical attach- 
ment to the established. It is the logical 
outcome of a system of ideas which gives 
them confidence in precedent. Once 
change the ideas of the Chinese and 
their policy will change. Let their minds 
be possessed by a philosophy that makes 
them doubt the past and have confidence 
in the future, and ‘they will prove to be 
as consistently progressive as are the 
Germans of today. 

The Nestor of the missionaries, Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, of Peking, after his 
sixty years of labor in the Orient, be- 
lieves that the modern Chinese have 
somehow lost the originality and inven- 
tiveness their forefathers possessed in 
the great days of old, when the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Kingdom was still in 
the gristle. He surmises that this 
precious endowment was wasted by the 
continued use of the memory-taxing idi- 
ographic language, or by a cram system 
of education shaped with reference to 
passing competitive examinations. To 
those of us who question the atrophy of 
a race quality thru disuse and doubt if 
any amount of sterilizing education can 
quench the originality of a race beyond 
the generation submitted to it, it seems 
more likely that the contemporary Chin- 
ese intellect is sterile because of the 
state of the social mind. 

It is true that the culture development 
of the Chinese ceased at stages no more 
difficult to negotiate than the earlier 
stages. In painting they never mastered 
perspective. In music they never 
achieved harmony. Their language is 
lacking in relative pronouns ahd other 
words indicating the relation of state- 
ments to one another. Their writing is 
arrested at the level of ancient Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. For many centuries, 
however, their psychological climate has 
been unfavorable to innovating thought. 
As well expect the apple tree to blossom 
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in October as expect genius to bloom 
among a people convinced that the per- 
fection of wisdom had been granted to 
the sages of antiquity. Before he has 
fairly begun to bring forth, the fresh 
thinker has been discouraged and in- © 
timidated by the leaden weight of con- . 
servative opinion about him. In a word, 
the social atmosphere has become op- 
pressive, lacking the stimulating oxygen 
it had in the distant days when the Chin- 
ese invented gunpowder, block printing, 
bank notes, porcelain, the. compass, the 
compartment boat and the taxicab. 

The patent stagnation of the collective 
mind is due not to native sluggishness, 
but to prepossess:on by certain beliefs. 
These beliefs are tenaciously held be- 
cause in their practical outworkings they 
have been successful. Under them vast 
populations have been able to attain 
order, security, and a goodly measure of 
happiness. Moreover, as these beliefs 
have expanded their circle of influence, 
they have never—until lately—encoun- 
tered any system of ideas that could with- 
stand them. Chinese culture has spread 
and spread until all Eastern Asia bows 
to it. Nestorian Christianity flourished 
there and vanished. The Jews of Kai- 
fung-fu lost their language and religion 
and became Chinese in all but physiog- 
nomy. The conquering Manchus have 
forgotten their language and literature. 
“China,” it has been finally said, “is a sea 
that salts everything that flows into it.” 
The guardians of a culture so vanquish- 
ing may well be pardoned for regarding 
as presumptuous any endeavor to im- 
prove on it. 

For centuries the Chinese have found 
themselves in the situation our descend- 
ants will perhaps find themselves in 
when, half a thousand years hence, they 
are enfolded in the colossal body of a 
single self-consistent planetary culture; 
when scientific research shall have long 
been subject to the law of diminishing 
returns; when nothing but a thin rill of 
trifling discoveries will trickle from the 
splendid laboratories; when the elite of 
the human race will have forgotten the 
thrill from such fructifying new truths 
as our generation has enjoyed in the dis- 
covery of radioactivity, the germ origin 
of disease, natural selection. mutation 
and mental suggestibility. Then, per- 
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haps, without any abatement of its 
powers, the intellect of our race may de- 
velop such unshakable faith in the 
soundness and sufficiency of its system 
of scientific knowledge and thought that 
nothing but intercourse with the Mar- 
tians will be able to release it from the 
grasp of the established and arouse it to 
fresh conquests. 

It is rash, therefore, to take the ob- 
served sterility of the Celestial mind dur- 
ing the period oi intercourse with the 
West as proof of race deficiency. Chin- 
ese culture is undergoing a breaking-up 
process which will release powerful in- 
dividualities from the spell of the past 
and of numbers and stimulate them to 
high personal achievement. In the 
Malay States, where the Chinese escape 
the lifeless atmosphere and the confining 
social organization of their own land, 
their ingenuity is already such that un- 
prejudiced white men have come to re- 
gard them as their intellectual peers. 
Civil engineers will tell you that in a 
score or two of years, after bright Chin- 
ese youth have had access to schools of 
technology equal to those of the West, 
there will be no place in the engineering 
and technical work of the Far East for 
the high-pr'ced white expert. In Shang- 
hai, too, the clever Chinese are learning 
to play the game. They are rapidly get- 
ting into their hands banking, coastwise 
navigation, the cotton trade and other 
branches by which the foreigners there 
make their money ; some deem it only a 
matter of time when white men will be 
unable to make a living by trade on the 
China coast, having been frozen out 
there as they are being frozen out in 
Japan. 

To forty-three men who as educators, 
missionaries and diplomats have had 
good opportunity to learn the “feel” of 
the Chinese mind I put the question, “Do 
you find the intellectual capacity of the 
vellow race equal to that of the white 
race?” All but five answered “Yes,” and 
one sinologue of varied experience as 
missionary, university president and 
legation adviser left me gasping with the 
statement, “Most of us who have spent 
twenty-five years or more out here come 
to feel that the yellow race is the normal 
human type, while the white race is a 
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sport.” The trend of opinion is that 
when the Chinese have become equipped 
with the Western arts and sciences they 
will match us in intellectual performance, 
altho some think that the gap in ability 
between the masses and the higher 
classes is much wider than it is in the 
West. 

It is significant that superior white 
men of long residence in China often be- 
come too Chinese in point of view to be 
of much service to their governments. 
Sir Robert Hart was complained of as 
virtually a Chinaman. Many of the con- 
sular veterans in the China service are 
said to champion the Chinese way of 
looking at things as against the Western. 
It seems that little by little the civiliza- 
tion of the East invades and takes pos- 
session of them. In the finer Chinese 
they discover an outlook more compre- 
hensive than their own, a broad toler- 
ance and a philosophic patience that 
makes mock of the eager impetuous 
West. 

The heart of the case seems to be this: 

Since the discovery of America the 
West-European whites have overrun the 
West Indies, the Americas, Australia. 
Africa, the Islands of the Sea and South- 
ern Asia, while their East-European 
brethren have occupied Northwestern 
and Northern Asia. During this expan- 
sion the whites have encountered hun- 
dreds of races and peoples before un- 
known to them; but in all this time they 
have never met a race that could success- 
fully dispute their military superiority. 
contribute to their civilization, or dis- 
pense with their direction in political or 
industrial organization. Now, after 
three centuries of such experience, dur- 
ing which the white man has grown ac- 
customed to regarding himself as the un- 
disputed sovereign of the planet, he 
makes the acquaintance of peoples in 
Eastern Asia who are, perhaps, as capa- 
ble as the whites, and who threaten to 
spread into areas he had staked off for 
himself. In any case, it begins to appear 
that the future bearers and advancers of 
civilization will not be the whites alone. 
but the white and the yellow races, and 
the control of the globe will lie in the 
hands of two races instead of the one. 


Mapison, Wis. 








Breaking into Literature 


BY JEANETTE L. GILDER 


not successfu! in literature that they 

are kept out by a conspiracy, be- 
cause they are not known and because 
editors are only looking for names. In 
plain language, this is ali poppycock. The 
editor is as keen to discover a new writer 
as a miner is to discover gold. He much 
prefers to find a big new author than to 
buy manuscripts from a big author 
whose reputation is already established. 
The reason is obvious. 
In the first place the 
new writer does not 
cost so much. (He 
will, give him time!) 
At first he hasn’t a 
name to sell, he merely 
delivers the goods. 
Then the editor has all 
the joy of discovery. 
The list of authors 
whom I have discov- 
ered in the course of 
my editorial career is 
one of the pleasantest 
things that | have to 
look back upon, and I 
can say from personal 
experience that to turn 
the pages of a new 
manuscript, the name 
on the title page of 
which means nothing 
to me, as I have never 
heard it or seen it before, and to 
find something reilly good, is not only 
a pleasure but a keen excitement. I well 
remember the joy with which I read the 
first manuscript of John Oliver Hobbes’s 
“Some Emotions and a Moral,” and how 
quickly I saw that a new star had swung 
into our ken. I remember how, some- 
what earlier, when James Lane Allen, as 
a young writer just trying his wings, 
sent a handful of essays to The Critic. 
my brother and I were just as excited 
over the literary style of that newcomer. 
A short time before this we had discov- 
ered Marion Crawford, who had not then 


ty is the eternal cry of those who are 





become a novelist but was trying his 
hand along many lines of literary com- 
position. 

Those disgruntled writers who feel 
that they are kept out of the magazines 
because they are unknown, not because 
their “stuff,” to use the journalistic ex- 
pression, is no good, have but to look 
back over the last few years to see the 
number of new names in the literary 
firmament. I take up a recent number 
of The Bookman at 
random and look at the 
list of “best sellers.” 
Of the six there is 
“The Prodigal Judge,” 
by Vaughan Kester; 
“The Broad High- 
way,” by Jeffery Far- 
nol; “Miss Gibbie 
Gault,” by Kate Lang- 
ley Bosher ; “The Gold- 
en Silence,’ by the 
Williamsons ; “Queed,” 
by Henry Snydor Har 
rison, and “The Grain 


of Dust,” by David 
Graham Phillips. Of 
these six books four 


are by new writers. 
Vaughan Kester had 


ae written one, possibly 
ELEANOR HALLOWELL appotr *WO, novels in the 
Author of “Molly Make-Believe” course of his short life, 
either of which had 

made any great success, tho they 


were given their chance. In “The 
Prodigal Judge” he came before the 
public virtually as a new writer; and his 
novel heads the list of “best sellers.” 
Jeffery Farnol ‘s an entirely new man. 
He had published a novelet a year 
or so before “The Broad Highway” ap- 
peared. For a year now “The Broad 
Highway” has led the list of “best sell- 
ers.” Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher is a 
new writer. She has only two books so 
far to her credit, “Mary Cary” and 
“Miss Gibbie Gault.” Mr. Henry Sny- 
dor Harrison has, in “Queed,” written 
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his first book, and it made an instant suc- 
cess. So you see that even this small list 
proves that new comers are not only 
welcome to publishers, but are just as 
apt to be “best sellers” as any written bv 
the veterans of the quill. 

A year or so ago the most popular 


MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


story was “Molly Make Believe,” by 
Eleanor Abbott, a new comer. Miss Ab- 
bott, as she then was (she is now Mrs. 
Coburn), belongs to the well known Ab- 
bott family, many of its members fa- 
mous as writers. She was a school terch- 
er up to the time of her marriage. “Mol- 
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ly Make Believe” was a new idea in fic- 


tion. It caught the public fancy and now 


everything that Eleanor Abbott writes 
commands a high price and a ready sale. 

One of the youngest of the new writ- 
ers is Elizabeth Dewing. Mrs. Dewing 
has two novels to her credit, “Other 





(“CORRA HARRIS”) 


People’s Houses” and “A Big Horse to 
Ride.” These are remarkable books to 
have been written by a young woman in 
her early twenties. They have made a 
decided impression, but they have not 
yet attained the distinction of being 
among the six “best sellers.” That Mrs. 
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Dewing will ultimately see her name in 
this conspicuous list I can well believe, 
but she is not aiming at popularity; she 
is aiming to write of the things that in- 
terest her and for which she has reason 
to believe there is a select, if small, audi- 
ence. When I say small, I mean com- 
paratively small; a few thousand, not a 
few hundred thousand. Mrs. Dewing is 
a New York girl. Both of her par- 
ents are painters. 
Her father, 
Thomas W. Dew- 
ing, has long been 
one of our fore- 
most artists, par- 
ticularly in mural 
work, and her 
mother is a portrait 
painter of decided 
cleverness. Mrs. 
Dewing has writ- 
ten more or less 
for the magazines, 
poetry, fiction and 
essays, but of 
novels only the two 
named on previous 
page. 

Within the last 
two years the name 
of Corra Harris 
has appeared on 
‘the title page of 
two books, “The 
Circuit Rider’s 
Wife” and “Eve’s 
Second Husband.” 
To the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
this lady has long 
been known as 
Mrs. L. H. Harris, the author of many 
striking essays, but not until these two 
novels were published did she enter the 
field of fiction. Both of these stories ran 
thru the columns of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post before they were published as 
books. I have had it from Mrs. Harris’s 
own lips that the editor of that widely 
circulated journal accepted these stories 
at once. They never went begging, 
which shows that Mr. Lorimer has the 
proper editorial vision. Mrs. Harris is 
a Southern woman whose home is in 
Nashville, Tenn. Her husband, who died 
about a year ago, was a Methodist cler- 





MONTAGUE GLASS 
Author of “Potash and Perlmutter” 
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gvman in that city. This is not the place 
for me to speak of the tragic death of 
Mr. Harris. I may only say that it has 
had a marked effect upon the writings 
of his wife and probably will affect any- 
thing that she may write in the future. 
Anew writer of a very different sort 
is Miss Edna Ferber. Miss Ferber is 
a young woman, not more than twenty- 
one or two at the present writing, and 
has published but 
one book, “Dawn 
O’Hara.” She has, 
however, written a 
number of short 
stories, every: One 
of which is very 
nearly a little mas- 
terpiece. One, 
“The Man Who 
Came Back,” I 
consider a remark- 
able story, worthy . 
to rank with the 
best of any Ameri- 
can short story 
writer. Miss Fer- 
ber hails from the 
West. At present 
she is living in 
Chicago. She was 
a journalist in Mil- 
waukee and she did 
newspaper work in 
New York, I be- 
lieve. There are 
some critics who 
say that a journal- 
istic training viti- 
ates style, but as 
most of our best 


writers have first 
been journalists this statement can 
hardly be correct. I do not know, 
but I would venture to say that 


Miss Ferber did not have to knock very 
loud at the editorial doors before she was 
admitted. If you show me a writer with 
such a clear-cut style, with such a good 
story to tell, I will show you one who 
will not be long out of print. 

Miss Zona Gale is another young writ- 
er who began as a contributor to the 
magazines. I remember one month some 
few years ago that Miss Gale had stories 
in eight of the leading magazines, a pret- 
ty good record for a young writer. Evi- 
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dently there was no one trying to keep 
her out. Since then she has written 
three books and is at work upon a fourth. 
The first, “Pelleas and Etarre,” was not 
so popular as the two that followed, 

















MRS. MARY 5S. WATTS 
Author of “Nathan Burke” and 
“The Legacy” 


“Friendship Village” and its companion 
volume. In her Friendship stories Miss 
Gale hit the pace of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. There is a truth and a homeliness 
about the Friendship villagers that ap- 
pealed to a wide circle of readers. Like 
so many of these new writers, Miss Gale 
hails from the West. She served her ap- 
prenticeship in New York, but not long 
ago she left that noisy, hustling city be- 
hind her. 

Mary S. Watts is another Western 
writer who jumped into the middle of 
the ring with her second book, “Nathan 
Burke.” She had written a story before 
this was published, and while it attracted 
a certain amount of attention it did not 
attract as wide attention as “Nathan 
Burke,” nor did “Nathan Burke” appeal 
to so large an audience as her next 
novel, “The Legacy.” Mrs. Watts lives 
in Cincinnati and is the wife of a well 
known lawyer of that city. She had no 
special training as a writer. She wrote 
because she knew how, because she liked 
to. Of course, she was an educated 
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woman and an observing woman; if she 
had not been the latter she never could 
have written “The Legacy.” 

One of the youngest and the newest 
writers of fiction is Miss Caroline Lock- 
hart, who, up to the present time, is the 
author of one book, “Me-Smith,” a re- 
markable performance for a woman, 
young or old. Miss Lockhart lives on a 
ranch near the small village of Cody, 
Wyo. She knows the subjects of which 
she writes from the inside ; she is no car- 
pet rancher. Her adventures in the open 
have been numerous and thrilling. She 
wrote “Me-Smith” because she wanted 
to write and because of the impression 
made upon her by the character of the 
original from whom she drew her lead- 
‘ng character. Miss Lockhart’s manu- 
script, if I am rightly informed, was ac- 
cepted by the first publisher to whom it 
was sent. 

The author of “Mary Cary,” Kate 
Langley Bosher, found very little diffi- 
culty in getting that book, which was her 
first, accepted. Her publishers were 
more enthusiastic about it at first than 
was the public, but the public soon waked 
up and took “Mary Cary” to its heart; 





MRS. SUSAN 


GLASPELL 


and it was the Mary Cary in “Miss 
Gibbie Gault” that made that story pop- 
ular Mrs. Bosher is a Southern woman 
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MRS. KATE LANGLEY BOSHER, 
Whose “Miss Gibbie Gault” continues ““Mary Cary” 


from Richmond, Va., which ancient and 
picturesque city she tells her friends is 
something better than paradise. 

A writer of quite another sort, but 
who has made a reputation and a suc- 
cess with twe books, is Miss Susan Glas- 
pell. “The Glory of the Conquered” and 
“The Visioning” have won the sympathy 
of a wide audience. Her first novel 
reached a second edition before the day 
of publication, which is an unusual com- 
pliment. Miss Glaspell is also a West- 
ern woman, her home being in Daven- 
port, Ia. She is fond of traveling, not 
only in her own country but abroad, but 
always returns to Davenport. 

To turn our attention to some of the 
newly arrived writers of the sterner sex 
there is George Randolph Chester, the 
inventor of “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford.” Mr. Chester served his appren- 
ticeship in journalism. From reporter 
he rose to Sunday editor and then he 
began to write stories. Six years ago 
he was unknown; today he is in receipt 
of royalties from five volumes of col- 
lected short stories and from twosplays. 
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He had no trouble in getting his stories 
accepted, for even while he was a Sun- 
day editor he ran a newspaper fiction 
syndicate, for which he did all the writ- 
ing. Mr. Chester writes about the plain 
people, the flats and the sharps, the types 
that every one knows or has read about 
in the newspapers. 

Another writer who takes his charac- 
ters from everyday life is Montague 
Glass. The firm of Potash & Perlmut- 
ter, of which Mr. Glass writes, has be- 
come almost classic. The truth to life of 
“Abe” Potash and “Mauruss” Perlmut- 
ter attracted editorial interest at once. 
Here were new characters but as old as 
the hills, absolutely true to life and 
amusing because of this very truth. 
“Abe” and ‘‘Mauruss” may be imagm- 
ary characters, but I think you will find 
them in almost any of the clothing manu- 
factories on lower Fifth avenue. 

If you had heard one of the firm that 
published “Queed” talk to me about that 
book before it was published you would 
appreciate what I have said in the first 





HENRY SNYDOR HARRISON 


Whose “Queed” is a “First Book” that calls for 
no apologies 
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part of this paper on the joy of.an edi- 
tor or a publisher in discovering a new 
writer. “Queed” is the first novel of 
Henry Snydor Harrison. Mr. Harrison, 
like Mr. Chester, learned his business in 
journalism. He was a reporter on a New 
York paper, but all the time he was writ- 
ing copy for his newspaper he was piling 
up material in his mind for a novel. It 
is not every publisher that would have 
taken kindly to “Queed”’ at a first glance, 
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but fortunately for Mr. Harrison he 
knocked at the right door. 

I have only mentioned the new Ameri- 
can writers in this paper. If I had 
crossed the water and gone into Eng- 
land, I could have mentioned the ex- 
traordinary leap into popularity of Mrs. 
Barcley with “The Rosary” and Mr. 
Jeffery Farnol with “The Broad High- 
way,” two shining examples of success- 
ful first books. 


New York Cry. 


The Insurgents at Albany 


BY EDMUND R. TERRY 


[The following article is by one of the insurgents of the New York Legislature, the 


Assemblyman from the First District of Kings County (Brooklyn). 


Mr. Terry was a class 


mate of Presidént Taft at Yale and his frank article will be read with as much interest 
outside the State of New York as within.—Ep1Tor.] 


NSURGENCY has been described as 
a state of mind. Early in January, 
1911, there were in the Assembly at 
Albany a number of newly elected mem- 
bers in just that condition. Most all of 
them had been elected as Democrats 
from d‘stricts normally Republican, and 
to achieve that result it is always neces- 
sary to put in nomination men of charac- 
ter and standing in the various commu- 
nities, the kind of men that are prone to 
rebel at any use of a party lash. 

The day of the Inauguration, judging 
from the expression of opinion from the 
Democratic members from all over the 
State, it seemed as if Mr. Shepard’s 
chances of election as United States Sen- 
ator were excellent, provided the free 
unhampered expressions of the opinions 
of the legislators were allowed to deter- 
mine the election. 

When we organized, two days later, 
on the 4th of January,-in consequence of 
Mr. Murphy’s proclamation, it began to 
be evident that the Tammany votes were 
to be cast nolens volens for Mr. Shee- 
han. 

The night of the 4th of January, 
the Assembly organized bv the selection 
of the Speaker, clerk and other officials 
and adjourned until the following Thurs- 


day, when, in accordance with custom, it 
was expected that the committee ap- 
pointments' would be announced for the 
Assembly as well as for the Senate. 
When we assembled on that Thursday 
night, it became evident that many of the 
Up-State -representatives, acting as we 
understood under the compulsion of their 
State Committeemen, and because. of 
promises or threats in regard to patron- 
age, and so forth, had changed over to 
Mr. Sheehan. Contrary to custom, the 
committee appointments were not given 
out that night, and it was clearly inti- 
mated that it was proposed to hold up 
the appointments together with the in- 
cidental patronage until Mr. Sheehan’s 
majority was assured. This was the 
last straw. 

By this time a feeling of intense re- 
sentment at conditions had spread among 
many of the Assemblymen; not only 
among those friendly to Mr. Shepard, 
but also among those who favored other 
candidates. I found that my two neich- 
bors, McDaniels and Myers, were so hot 
that they exprest themselves  confi- 
dentially to me as being about ready not 
to enter the caucus if Mr. Sheehan was 
to be the nominee. I had heard about 
Evans of Sullivan, and from my own 
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conversation with him I learned that his 
disgust with existing circumstances was 
in direct proportion with his zeal for 
Mr. Shepard, which was whole-souled 
and ingenuous. His next-door neigh- 
bor, as desks were arranged, was Tromb- 
ley of Clinton, whom I had also met and 
of whom I had heard enough to satisfy 
me that he was to be depended upon; 
both had served the previous term in the 
Assembly. I went back to where they 
were sitting and had a very confidential 
talk with them, and finally suggested to 
them that if we could get eighteen men 
in the Assembly we could break the 
caucus, prevent Mr. Sheehan’s elcction, 
and be sufficient in number to protect 
ourselves in any legislation in which any 
of us might be interested. 

They saw the point at once and told 
me to come back in half an_ hour. 
Upon my return they said to me, “We 
have got eight men; what can Kings 
County do?” I told them I was afraid 
that Kings County would do but little, 
but that I could speak for myself and 
probably Fry. We then all laid our 
heads together and going over the vari- 
ous names in the Clerk’s Manual we 
carefully selected three others. Fry I 
had seen in the meantime and had his 
assurance that he would not go into the 
caucus. We thus had fifteen men that 
night who had been carefully picked, all 
of whom persisted to the end, and we 
knew of others. At that time we were 
conspirators, and to have included in our 
number a weakling or a tattler might 
have ruined us. Those-men we took 
were carefully sounded and talked to be- 
fore the proposition was made. We 
might have had a larger number, but we 
had enough. There were Beach of Ti- 
ago, Brace of Montgomery, Cosad of 
Seneca. Bridenbecker of Herkimer, Day 
of Jefferson, Drummond of Cayuga, 
Evans of Sullivan, Fry of Kings, Mar- 
tin of Saratoga, McDaniels of Tomp- 
kins, Miller of Otsego, Myers of Sche- 
nectady, Terry of Kings, Trombley of 
Clinton and Wheeler of Delaware. 
Most of them went home that night, or 
the next day, Friday, with the under- 
standing that they were to meet again 
ahout five or six o’clock of the following 
Monday, either at Shepard’s head- 
quarters in the Ten-Eyck or at some 
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other headquarters to be selected by 
those who stayed over. In the mean- 
time, Thursday night, notice was given 
at Mr. Murphy’s headquarters that there 
were eighteen or twenty Assemblymen 
who under no circumstances would vote 
for Mr. Sheehan; and who, if necessary 
to avoid that, would not go into the ¢au- 
cus. The same notice was given the 
next day to the Governor and to Mr. 
McCooey. These notices were given 
with the knowledge of those interested, 
for we did not want to be accused by 
the leaders of taking them by surprise. 

An incident that took place Friday will 
demonstrate how entirely the movement 
originated and developed among the As- 
semblymen themselves. Two of those 
who had agreed Thursday night to stay 
out of the caucus happened the next day 
to be at the Shepard headquarters in 
the Ten-Eyck Hotel. Mr. Hare, who 
was there with several others, had ob- 
tained from’ Assemblyman Drummond 
some inkling of the proposition. Mr. 
Hare asked one of the visiting Assem- 
blymen in very dramatic fashion if he 
would stick to the program of not en- 
tering the caucus. He made no answer, 
and upon Mr. Hare repeating his ques- 
tion with even greater impressiveness, 
replied that he did not know whether he 
would or not, and that it was a matter 
that required considerable consideration. 
Mr. Hare was displeased and left the 
room with the others, leaving the two 
Assemblymen alone. As soon as the 
door was closed, the man who had re- 
fused to answer Mr. Hare turned to his 
fellow Assemblyman, Brace of Mont- 
gomery, and said: “Brace, you are an 
Assemb!yman, vou have your neck in the 
halter with me, you have a right to 
know. Of course, I will stick, but it is 
none of those fellows’ infernal business.” 
This may illustrate somewhat the feel- 
ing among us, that grew as the days 
went on, and may be one explanation of 
why we all “stuck.” 

There was in the minds of all of us 
a resentment at the unfairness with 
which the candidates, other than Mr. 
Sheehan, had been treated, but the real 
feeling that animated us was deeper 
than that. 

We felt that by our election by the 
votes of our respective districts, and 
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by our oaths of office, certain duties 
were imposed upon us that we could not 
conscientiously permit any one else to 
perform for us. That while we believed 
in party organization, yet, when party 
organization undertook to interfere with 
the functions entrusted to us by our 
people under the Constitution, the or- 
ganization was transcending its proper 
and sane limitations. 

No member of the Legislature should 
allow himself to be placed by the action 
of a party caucus in a position where 
he is compelled to vote contrary to his 
conception of his sworn duty to the con- 
stituency that has elected him. His oath 
of office should prevent him. 

For various reasons, that it would be 

fruitless now to discuss, we did not think 
that we could conscientiously elect Mr. 
Sheehan to be Senator. For that reason 
we refused to enter a caucus of which 
he might have been and was the choice. 
sesides, we have never thought that the 
votes by which Mr. Sheehan’s majority 
in the caucus was obtained were free 
and untrammeled expressions by the 
representatives of the desires and aspira- 
tions of their constituencies. 

On the eventful Monday for which 
the caucus was announced it was de- 
cided that it was better for us not to 
meet at the Shepard headouarters, and 
by some of those who were there it was 
broadly intimated that we were not 
wanted, so we established our head- 
quarters at room No. 103 in the Hamp- 
ton Hotel, which was taken Monday by 
Assemblyman Freeman, who joined us 
that day, as did also Holman of Nassau 
and Saunders of Columbia. Several 
Senators, including Senator Roosevelt, 
also became interested in the proposition 
at that time.. A conference was held at 
three o’clock at the Hampton, and this 
was the first time that the Senators were 
brought into the movement. At this 
three-o’clock meeting there were only 
five or six Assemblymen and five Sen- 
ators, only one of whom, Senator Roose- 
velt, at that time had joined the move- 
ment. The matter discussed there was 
whether the Governor really desired to 
have us stay out of the caucus or not. 
With four of the Senators that seemed 
to be decisive upon their action and two 
of them threw up the sponge. Senator 
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Roosevelt with two others went to the 
Executive chamber and was there in- 
formed by the Governor that as Execu- 
tive of the State he could advise no 
member of his party to keep out of the 
party caucus. Senator Roosevelt, de- 
spite the fact that he knew, or had heard, 
that the main body of the Insurgents, as 
we were afterward called, were not ex- 
pected until nearly six o’clock, in a very 
despondent mood returned to the Hamp- 
ton Hotel and exprest his fear that the 
whole movement had collapsed. He did 
not know the men and had little reason 
for confidence. 

Just as was expected, all the Assem- 
blymen who were in the previous com- 
pact came in to the later meeting and in 
addition there were the two Senators, 
Roosevelt and White. Senator Burd 
was also present, and while he was 
loyally with us all thru, he did not sign 
the agreement signed about six o’clock 
by all the remaining twenty. Consider- 
ing the nature of our enterprise and the 
fact that we were all then comparative 
strangers to each other this written 
agreement seemed only a right and proper 
precaution. That agreement, let me say 
here, was not sworn, sealed or witnessed 
and merely stated that we would not vote 
for Mr. Sheehan, for United States Sen- 
ator, during the session of 1911. We 
calied it our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. That agreement was virtually em- 
bodied in the first and only statement 
that as a body we ever sent out. 

About seven o'clock, feeling that we 
had done something, the exact result of 
which we were very uncertain about, we 
left the headquarters and repaired to our 
various eating places to eat such din- 
ners as our nervous condition would 
permit us. The regular sessions of the 
Senate and of the Assembly were called 
at half past eight. In each House the 
session was brief and perfunctory. The 
caucus was to be held in the Assembly 
Chamber after that body adjourned. 
During the session the committee ap- 
pointments were given out by the 
Speaker and the Insurgents did verv 
well. As soon as the motion to adjourn 
was made, every Senator and Assemblv- 
man in the compact withdrew from the 
place appointed for the caucus. It 
would be amusing if there were space to 
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describe the manner of the going of the 
individual men; it is sufficient that they 
went. By previous arrangement we had 
agreed to meet at our room in the Hamp- 
ton. Senator Roosevelt and I were the 
first to arrive and for ten long minutes, 
that seemed like hours, we assured each 
other that there was no doubt of the 
speedy arrival of the other eighteen. 
Within half an hour all the twenty had 
arrived, somewhat to our relief, and the 
defeat of the caucus was accomplished 
One reason for our meeting was the ex- 
pectation that when on the roll call it 
was found that we had meant what we 
said, and that by lack of numbers 
the caucus was ineffective, some agree- 
ment would have been arrived at that 
night. In this we were disappointed ; so 
we spent the evening in discussing the 
situation and settling our future course. 
We also effected the only organization 
that we ever had by informally appoint- 
ing Senator Roosevelt to be our chair- 
man, a selection the wisdom of which 
subsequent. events abundantly proved. 
He presided in a most informal way at 
our subsequent meetings, which we held 
at ten o'clock every morning and five 
o'clock every afternoon. Whether we 
had anything particular to discuss or not, 
we met. Many times we had much to 
discuss, for from the first we made it 
a rule to have no secrets from each other 
and anything said to either of us was in 
effect said to us all. This may explain 
why some of the neat pitfalls prepared 
for our undoing failed of their purpose. 
As we met day after day, we began to 
know each other better and better, and 
with that increasing acquaintance our 
mutual confidence and respect increased 
day by day, for every one of us knew 
that not a man of us had any ax to 
grind or was working for any outside 
interest. It is true that many of us had 
pleasant and intimate personal relations 
outside of levislation with various men 
prominent in the party whose advice 
was frequently asked and sometimes 
acted upon, but no one outside of our- 
selves was ever authorized to speak for 
us in anv way whatever. 

The first days of our insurgency were 
indeed strenuous. Morning, noon and 
night we were subjected to argument, 
expostulation, entreaty and the solicita- 
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tion of personal friends, which is the 
hardest and most trying attack to with- 
stand. Objurgation and threats, of 
which there were plenty, are easy to 
meet. It may be an admission of weak- 
ness, but many of us found that absence 
from our accustomed haunts was the 
easiest method of escape. What was the 
use of trying to argue with men who 
were our friends, whose opinions were 
nevertheless absolutely irreconcilable 
with our own? It could only result in 
unpleasantness and lasting animosity. 
One man, after a three-hour siege, turned 
upon his State Committee man, and a 
delegation of four or five with him, with 
the caustic remark, “Gentlemen, argu- 
ment is exhausted, you can go to blazes.” 
To be truthful, he did not say “blazes.” 

Our treatment by our fellow members 
was exceedingly considerate, and all the 
way thru we could not but have the feel- 
ing that while they differed with us in 
their conception of our political duty we 
had their full respect. During the first 
weeks, our meeting place in the Hamp- 
ton was a haven to us. We did not al- 
ways discuss political matters nor the 
particular venture in which we were en- 
gaged. We found that hardly a man 
among us was not a good story-teller 
and many of our sessions were occupied 
with nothing else. I remember once 
after such a session when we told two 
newspaper men that there was nothing 
to report, we received the answer, “For 
secrecy, the Insurgents had the’ Black- 
land beaten a mile.” After all we had 
but little to report. The reporters for a 
while devoted all their energies to the 
difficult task of discovering what indi- 
vidual or what interests were behind us, 
and as there were none it was difficult to 
ascertain. We needed no backer. Our 
total expense including a wedding pres- 
ent for one of our members and a loving 
cup for our chairman was less than fif- 
teen dollars apiece, and I ought to know, 
for all the money that was paid went 
thru my hands. The lobster suppers 
eaten from plates of gold took place 
only in the imagination of the most 
imaginative of all the newspaper cor- 
respondents. Some have wondered how 
it was that we were so persistent in our 
attitude. The impression was given out 
at first that we were all a lot of boys in- 
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dulging the exuberance of our youth. 
As a matter of fact the average age of 
the twenty who signed was nearer fifty 
than forty. They were men who under- 
stoed fully the significance of their act 
and were prepared to meet all its con- 
sequences. There were others who also 
did not go into the caucus: the repre- 
sentatives of the Independence League, 
Assemblyman O’Connor of Kings, and 
Senator Duhammel from the same 
county. There were also Assemblymen 
Huber and Kennedy of Queens and Sen- 
ator Saxe of New York. At first none 
of these attended our conferences, tho 
they acted in full accord in the attain- 
ment of our common object. Senator 
Saxe was never with us until the very 
last few days. After the first vote that 
showed the caucus to be ineffectual, As- 
semblymen Chanler, Hoyt and Shortt 
and Senator Loomis, acting in accord- 
ance with the well-established Cassidy 
rule governing caucus obligations, 
joined us in voting against Mr. Sheehan. 
We did not think it advisable to unite 
upon any candidate, for we could not 
take the position of dictating our choice 
to the majority. We merely tried to 
show by the men that were named at 
different times by one or the other of us, 
the character of man for whom we would 
willingly vote if presented by the other 
side. There were various propositions 
looking to a settlement that came to 
naught. Six or seven weeks before the 
final settlement the suggestion was made 
to fourteen or fifteen of us individually 
that we should accept Mr. Cohalan. In 
the case of each Insurgent, the propo- 
sition was made that in the event of 
eleven others agreeing to vote for Mr. 
Cohalan he would follow suit and that 
a new caucus would then be held and 
Mr. Sheehan’s name would be dropped. 
But this proposition was promptly re- 
jected by every one of the Insurgents. 
There were various other matters that 
required our careful consideration. Sev- 
eral times, stung by newspaper criti- 
cisms, we prepared elaborate statements 
defining more fully our position, but on 
careful consideration we concluded that 
to give them to the press would only give 
rise to interminable discussion. It is 
hard to hang anything on a blank wall. 
but once put a nail in the wall and no 
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one can tell how much can be hung 
upon it. 

The statement that our opposition to 
Mr. Sheehan was because of his race 
and religion, which by the way emanated 
from the candidate himself, we answered 
after much discussion among ourselves 
by proposing the name of the Hon. John 
D. Kernan, whom we were all ready to 
vote for. The utter baseness of that 
charge against us is shown by the fact 
that three of us belonged to the Catholic 
order, the Knights of Columbus, and 
three or four were Irish. 

During the entire contest hardly one 
of the Insurgents missed a single roll 
call. Republicans and our Democratic 
opponents could pair off, there was no 
one with whom an Insurgent could pair 
and there were times when the absence 
of any of us might have worked havoc 
with our plans.. The joint session met 
every day but Sunday. This required 
a good deal of self-sacrifice. One of our 
number, Drummand of Cayuga, was 
married early in the session; the mar- 
riage was on Friday and Monday night 
he was back at his place. Another, 
Myers of Schenectady, had a daughter 
dangerously ill with pneumonia. During 
the critical part of the time he never 
missed a roll call. Evans of Sullivan 
had a similar experience. If there were 
space I might recount all the pleasant 
things that were done for us by our sym- 
pathizers, in Albany and elsewhere, all 
of which tended to weld us closer to- 
ether. 

Too much cannot be said of the untir- 
ing zeal and efforts of Senator Roose- 
velt to advance our cause. While not, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, leader, 
as everything that was done and every 
step taken came after a full and free 
discussion by all of us, nevertheless, we 
had to have some one to represent us 
and to speak for us, and Senator Roose- 
velt was the man to do it. During the 
time when we were hounded and har- 
assed, he was the shepherd of the flock, 
and his house was indeed during the early 
days a harbor of refuge nearly every 
evening. 

The conflict dragged on, week suc- 
ceeded week, and month after month 
went by, until the 4th of March ar- 
rived and the State of New York had 
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but one Senator at the National Capitol. 
It was recognized by all that something 
must be done. The Extraordinary Ses- 
sion of Congress had been called early 
in April, and it would have been a scati- 
dal had New York been represented by 
but one Senator. There were proposi- 
tions and counter propositions; four 
names were presented and rejected. In 
the meantime some of us had begun to 
despair of ever being able to come to a 
satisfactory compromise with Tammany 
as represented by Mr. Murphy. Tenta- 
tive negotiations had been entered into 
by some of the Insurgents, on their own 
responsibility, with the Republicans. 
At this juncture, for the first time, Mr. 
Francis L. Stetson had to do with the 
matter. He appeared as a voluntary in- 
termediary between the Insurgents and 
the Republican organization, having been 
asked to do so by some of the former. 
There was no element of bargain in the 
arrangement proposed. We were to 
make up our minds as to what man we 
would all vote for, and if our selection 
was satisfactory to the Republicans. 
their vote would be cast for the same 
candidate. Four names were suggested 
by us. One of them Mr. Stetson at once 
said it would be useless to present; of 
the other three, he was certain the Re- 
publicans would accept Mr. Osborne. 
Another, that of Mr. Littleton, he had no 
confidence in their taking, nor would he 
say that they would refuse him. A large 
number of us did not like the idea of 
Republican alliance anyway, and at the 
same time we did not wish to reject the 
offer, so we unanimously decided upon 
Mr. Littleton, and Mr. Stetson presented 
his name to the Republicans. We had 
all met at Senator Roosevelt’s house and 
it was after considerable discussion that 
Mr. Littleton’s name was unanimously 
selected. Mr. Stetson left for a confer- 
ence with the Republicans, and after an 
absence of an hour and a half or two 
hours, returned with the message that, 
as he feared, they would not accept Mr. 
Littleton as the candidate. Expressing 
his regret that such had been the out- 
come, Mr. Stetson left us and that night 
took his departure for New York. That 
was his sole connection with the Insur- 
gents as a body at any time. 

In the meantime the Democrats had 
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been holding a caucus in the Assembly 
Chamber, which broke up late that night 
without arriving at any conclusion. At 
Senator Roosevelt’s hearing nothing 
from the others, we adjourned about one 
o’clock. That night the fire broke out 
in the Capitol, and everything was con- 
sequently in disorder and confusion. 
The next day nothing was accomplished, 
but we had satisfied our opponents as to 
whom we would not take. 

The selection of Mr. Sheehan as the 
candidate of the regular party caucus 
had in the meantime been rescinded by 
another caucus. Thursday afternoon 
and Thursday night further negotiations 
were held. The Insurgents finally pre- 
sented ten names, any of whom. we would 


accept. Among these names were those 
of Isadore Straus, Augustus Van 
Wyck, John D. Kernan, D. Cadv 


Herrick and others of equal promi- 
nence. At the suggestion of the 
Democratic leaders the name of Su- 
preme Court Justice Victor Dowling 
of New York City was added to the list 
and it was understood that his would 
probably be the name presented, and we 
all felt that the matter would receive a 
happy solution by his selection. So we 
adjourned Thursday night expecting 
that the next morning we could all go 
into the caucus at ten o’clock, with the 
understanding that we would not be 
bound to the result if any other name 
than that of one of the eleven should be 
selected. The next morning we met at 
Senator Roosevelt’s at nine o’clock and 
heard for the first time that Judge Dow- 
ling had refused to accept, and that the 
name of Judge O’Gorman had been sub- 
stituted as the name to be acted upon at 
the caucus. This announcement put 
everything up in the air again, and only 
two of our number went into the caucus. 
Most of us temained at Senator Roose- 
velt’s house. The caucus had been 
called for ten o’clock. and as none of us 
appeared, it was adjourned until two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Senators 
Frawley, Murtaugh and Ferris called 
upon us to urge our acceptance of Judge 
©’Gorman. On this proposition we took 
a vote, which resulted in eighteen to six 
against doing so. In the meantime we 
were hearing a great deal about Judge 
O’Gorman. Many of us had thought 
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from the beginning of the contest that 
he would be an admirable selection. 
When a man had received an appoint- 
ment, as he had, as Associate Justice of 
the Court of Appeals, and every member 
of that court, irrespective of party, had 
written him a personal letter urging his 
acceptance, to talk against his fitness 
would have been silly. Some of us voted 
against him realizing that in the state of 
mind in which most of our associates 
were, we could not bring them around to 
vote for the angel Gabriel, and that it 
was better to vote in the negative, and so 
be in a position to change to the affirma- 
tive at the psychological moment. That 
moment arrived when, as a last resort, 
'Mr. Murphy sent to the Insurgents Sen- 
ator Wagner, the Democratic leader of 
the Senate, and Assemblyman Smith, the 
majority leader of the House, who urged 
and besought us, for their sake and for 
the sake of the party and the country, 
to accept Judge O’Gorman. In the 
meantime we knew that the Sheehan 
forces were all ready to unite with the 
Republicans in the election of their can- 
didate, and we knew also that it would 
have been easier for them to have ob- 
tained from the Republicans enough 
votes to elect Mr. Sheehan than it would 
have been for us to have elected any man 
we might have suggested with Repub- 
lican aid. As we had always said that 
we would accept a good Tammany man 
if he were presented in a proper way, 
and as some of us had said to outsiders 
very early in the contest that we gladly 
would accept Judge O’Gorman as a can- 
didate, we could not longer reasonably 
refuse, and accordingly several of us 
chanzed our votes as taken earlier from 
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the negative to the affirmative, the others 
all followed suit and enough of us went 
to the caucus to insure the selection of 
Judge O’Gorman. It needed our aid to 
accomplish that. At the joint session 
that followed immediately after the cau- 
cus, James A. O’Gorman received the 
votes of all but three of the Democratic 
members of the Legislature. Two of 
them, Insurgents, had been called away 
from the city by imperative personal 
matters. The object for which we had 
banded together had been accomplished. 

It has been said by some that, after 
fighting those weeks and months, we 
finally surrendered to Tammany Hall. 
A cursory examination of the facts be- 
lies that statement. 

In the interests of good government 
we forced the reversal of a caucus that 
had not sufficient numerical strength to 
make its results effective or binding. 
We caused the withdrawal of the candi- 
date whom we opposed. We effected 
the final selection of a man whom Gov- 
ernor Hughes and all the judges of the 
Court of Appeals had signally honored ; 
who we felt was thoroly qualified for 
the position; whom Governor Dix urged 
us to take; who we understood was ap- 
proved by our friends, and for whom 
those of us who enjoyed his personal ac- 
quaintance had the highest regard. 

Whether or not the election of James 
A. O’Gorman, to represent the Empire 
State in the Senate of the United States, 
was the final word of the spirit of our 
insurgency remains to be seen. The 
“state of mind” in the Legislature has 
certainly been invigorated by our action. 
The newspapers may not concede it, but 
the “bosses” know it. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Fashions in Fiction 


SoME seasons have been obseived 
to produce a fashion in fiction as pro- 
nounced as the cut of skirts and sleeves; 
others more strikingly suggest the occa- 
sional comforting assurance of the 
‘“What-They-are-Wearing-in-Paris” cor- 
respondent that “there is such a diversity 
of modes that every woman may find 
something to suit her peculiar style.” So 
far as late summer modes in fiction are 
indicated by the decade of novels which 
synchronous issue has grouped upon the 
reviewer's table, the latter parallel seems 
the more apt, and readers of varied 
tastes may open them with more lively 
hope of gratification than perhaps can 
be entertained regarding September 
fashion plates. 

Of the ten books one is a story of 
modern English life, one a tale of mis- 
sionaries in China, four—-a rather strik- 
ing proportion—are historical novels, 
and in the four portrayals of American 
life the sketches of Milwaukee and 
rustic Virginia are not more unlike than 
the two which paint rural and urban 
New York. 

Esther Damon’ lives the most moment- 
ous years of a life as little touched with 
bright color as her gray Methodist gown 
in a tiny New York village, yet the story 
of a narrew and self-satisfied community 
deals in a most arresting fashion with 
some of the deepest problems of human- 
ity. The hero is a drunkard, the hero- 
ine a “fallen” woman, but except to that 
squeamish niceness which forbids the sot 
in the gutter and the “guilt” of a woman 
betrayed to be named in audible voice or 
clear print, this book will seem one of 
unusual interest and power. Certain 
characters and theories are perhaps ex- 
aggerated. Whether a Methodism so 
primitive and narrow existed in New 
York so late as the middle seventies, 
whether a “Republic” such as Robert 
Orme’s could have succeeded then or 
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since, may be questioned, but it is a cer- 
tain tendency to the superlative in their 
manifestations and results, and not the 
existence of the spirit animating each, 
that challenges belief. There is no ques- 
tion of the author’s descriptive powers. 
Such scenes as Robert Orme’s last 
“drunk” and the Methodist camp-meet- 
ing are unforgettable. 

Next to Esther Damon in the ability 
to compel thought at the same time that 
it holds the interest is the Chinese mis- 
sionary story whose title, The Unknown 
God*, in no way indicates the nature of 
the book. Much more unknown to the 
reader is its author’s real attitude to- 
ward Protestant mission work in China, 
inasmuch as there are suggestions of 
everything from a sort of critical hope- 
lessness and sense of futility to a real 
sympathy and occasional admiration. 
Aside from this it contains a slightly un- 
usual love story, a vivid account of a 
native attack upon a mission station, 
much well-written description of Chi- 
nese life and landscape, and some rather 
nasty intrigue in which a missionary and 
a high English official divide honors as 
leading villain. 

The Miller of Old Church’ is to-day’s 
educated and ambitious variant of the 
Virginia “poor white.” One of the sons 
of the generation molded by antebellum 
conditions, he lives among its. still 
numerous survivors, of them and vet 
above them. Upon the whole, the best 
things in the book are of his elders. The 
shrewd wit and philosophy of their 
moral and religious disputations really 
attract more than the triple—or quad- 
ruple—love affair unfolding among their 
children and aristocratic neighbors. 
But it is the most aristocratic of the 
neighbors, a middle-aged and very typ- 
ical Southern lady, who achieves the 
tragedy of two generations thru that 
form of goodness in whose delicate pres- 
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ence the immoralities of society are for- 
bidden mention, and whose combination 
of frail health and hard and narrow 
purity two men fear to face with con- 
fession and restitution for their wrong- 
doing. It may be suspected that Ellen 
Glasgow is a bit heterodox as to both 
Calvinism and “the womanly woman.” 

Dawn O’Hara, “The Girl Who 
Laughed,”* is less trivial than its title 
suggests. It is a lively story of a woman 
newspaper reporter, with sufficient inter- 
mingling of pathos so that the reader, 
uniike Dawn O’Hara, does not always 
laugh. But neither, as a matter of ab- 
solute fact, does the heroine. A notable 
originality of the book is that its scene 
in Milwaukee, hitherto much neglected 
in fiction. 


Thurley Ruxton® is the unworthy pro- 
duction of a pen capable of something 
better—a novel which most suggests a 
sadly overdone Anthony Hope creation, 
without the Anthony Hope charm. The 
plot is as preposterous as the heroine’s 
fatal beauty, and the constant overstrain 
of language and incident makes ineffec- 
tive the little that is good. 

The Old Dance Master® is an emi- 
nently readable story of London life in 
some three social strata. Serious mat- 
ters are touched lightly, and rather to 
give piquancy to the plot than to promul- 
gate theories. And better than the plot 
are the descriptions of the delightful, 
child-like, profoundly learned old Vien- 
nese dancing-master, and the friends 
high and low whom he makes in his 
vicissitudinous career. 

The four historical novels extend in 
time from Leonidas of Sparta to Charles 
II of England, in geography from 
farthest India to The Hague. And they 
do not quite fulfill the mathematical re- 
quirements in that the chronological 
means equal the extremes. Inability to 
withstand the temptation to-sugar-coat a 
very large pill of information with ex- 
ceedingly thin romance has made The 
Royal Pawn of Venice’ a rather dull 
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book, altho it has the merit of dealing 
with a place and period new to fic- 
tion’s uses—Cyprus in the fifteenth 
century under the pitiful girl queen who 
was made a sacrifice to Venetian ambi- 
tion. Marjorie Bowen has avoided the 
above-mentioned pitfall, and made De- 
fender of the Faith® a well-told and very 
human story of that part of the life of 
William of Orange just, preceding and 
just following his marriage. The two 
books dealing with more ancient times 
are alike only in the fidelity with which 
each reflects the spirit of the time and 
people it depicts. The Coward of Ther- 
mopyle® is like the pure and stately art 
of the ancient Greece its hero loved; 
The Downfall of the Gods, a strong 
but unpleasant book, reeks with the im- 
purities of that Oriental land for which 
a hero attempted great things because 
he loved not it, but a womar. Under 
that inspiration he compassed the over- 
throw of the Brahmans and their impo- 
tent deities only to make way for anarchy 
and atheism. On the other hand there 
is no love-story in The Coward of Ther- 
mopyle, save that of man for man, but 
it is curiously touching as it traces the 
struggle of a poetical Athenian spirit to 
harden itself to the brutal Spartan ideal 
of courage.’ Perhaps it is after all in 
this book of a time so very old, which 
makes so strong an appeal in its classic 
simplicity, that we find the very newest 
fashion in our display of fresh autumn 
fiction. 


st 
Kennedy Square. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
op York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
1.50. 


There is no disappointment here for 
Mr. Smith’s friends—and many they 
are. It is the atmosphere and the setting 
of his most successful tales—a Southern 
town “before the war,” with stately’ 
mansions, romping children, old black 
mammies in aprons and _ bandannas, 
hard-riding young men who fight duels 
and ravishingly beautiful young women 
who indirectly occasion them, fine old 
gentlemen dressed in clothes sent out 





SDEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 

°TuHe Cowarp oF THERMOPYLA. By Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 
By Sir Hugh Clif- 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Marjorie Bowen. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE GopDs, 
ford, K.C.M.G. 
$1.50. 
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from London and devoted to practising 
the graces of life and to smoothing the 
path of their juniors. Mr. Smith’s im- 
pression of the period of Kennedy 
Square has quite as much of legend as 
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garity. We like his St. George Temple 
—just as every one in the Baltimore of 
his time did. And as we close Kennedy 
Square, we can’t help half regretting the 
romance of an older and less progressive 








ONE OF A. I. KELLER’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S “KENNEDY SQUARE” 


of history about it. At least, he 
records it with his usual charm. He is 
a born story-teller, and will never wear 
his welcome out. He describes eating 
and drinking with greater effect than 
any living author. (We regret his drag- 
ging in Poe—even to preach a temper- 
ance sermon, as it were.) Mr. Smith 
confers gentility upon a character as 
readily as other novelists impart vul- 


civilization that is so appealing, enjoyed 
thru books. 
& 


Dionis of the White Veil. By Caroline 
Brown. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

The story opens at New Orleans in 
the vear 1725. It is a picturesque set- 
ting that history provides ; so picturesque, 
indeed. that one somewhat deplores the 
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rococo style indulged in by the author, 
whose red men have “muscle-matted 
torsos,” whose King Lewis (ztat. 15) 
has a “jaded fancy” and a “sated court,” 
and whose ladies (for the scene shifts 
from the New World to Versailles) feel 
on the slightest provocation “delicious 
tremors of fear titillating down their 
spines.” Dionis de Montfort, to be sure. 
is an exception. We make her acquaint- 
ance as an Ursuline novice, en route for 
the wilderness. She is young, beautiful, 
and rebellious. Brother Chabet is al- 





“WE MUST 


inost equally young, almost equally re- 

bellious. But she breaks short her novi- 

tiate in mating, not with Chabet, but with 
dashing Etienne Fauchet—courtier in 

France, woodsman and fur-trader in 

New France. A preposterous, diverting 

tale of nimble coureurs des bois, Breton 

cut-throats, sea pirates, murdering sav- 
ages, portly nuns and somber Jesuits. 
) 

Such a Woman. By Owen and Leita Kil- 
dare. New York: G. W. Dillingham 
Company. $1.20. 

Such a Woman, by the author of that 
tender story of the East Side, “My 

Mamie Rose,” has the pathos of unfin- 
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ished work, as the manuscript was in- 
complete at Mr. Kildare’s death. The 
story has been finished by Mrs. Kildare. 
There is much that is brutal in its de-. 
scriptions of the degradation among the 
people whom a young city missionary 
tried to help by starting a “Wayside 
Inn” settlement, the account of which is 
interesting as it embodies Mr. Kildare’s 
theories of social work and the way in 
which to approach the people whom he 
knew so intimately. . His fierce resent- 
ment of patronage one can well under- 





HAVE BEEN A GREAT PAIR” 
An illustration by George Brehm for Sewell Ford’s “Torchy” 


(Clode) 


stand. His prejudice against many peo- 
ple who “go slumming” for excitement 
or to fill vacant minds is bitter; so he 
does scant justice to the greater number 
of those whose money supports missions 
and settlements, simply because they are 
anxious to relieve suffering and to help 
the children in congested neiohborhoods 
and for no other reason whatsoever. 
Hence his report of the meeting of the 
patrons of the “Wayside Inn” is pure 
caricature. The complete transforma- 
tion of Nora, drunken and hardened as 
she is at the beginning, is not unprece- 
dented ; but her marriage to the mission- 
ary at the end sounds a false note, and 
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injures the artistic effect of the book, 
which has some striking scenes and a 
power of realistic description of the bru- 
tality of drunkenness in man and woman 
which Owen Kildare hated as a strong 
man can. 
” 
Torchy. By Sewell Ford. 
Edward J. Clode. = $1.25. 
Sewell Ford does not interpose his own 
personality between his carrot-topped 


New York: 
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bred, and the last thing in the world 
which he would think of keeping is “his 
place.” On the contrary, by not keeping 
his place, or any consciousness of it, he 
rises in the world—after the fashion of 
story-book heroes. His apologists will 
observe that his heart is in the right 
place, as also that he has a head on his 
shoulders. Torchy is to the metropolis 
what “David Harum” was to rural New 
York. 





ONE OF MR. GIBSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR R. W. CHAMBERS’S “THE COMMON LAW” 


hero and his reader. That hero, whose 
autobiography opens with his engage- 
ment as office-boy by a wild-cat mining 
promoter, is a child of Manhattan, 
stamped with that city’s qualities and 
faults. Some will revel in Torchy’s 
humor—others will shudder at his vul- 
garity. It is at any rate the essential 
vulgarity of the scene and its actors, such 
as may or may not please in its pictur- 
esque phrasing and uninvited repartee, 
but which is, none the less, the genius 
loci. Torchy is more clever than well- 


The Common Law. By Robert W. Chamb- 
ers. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.40. 

A new story by Chambers does not re- 
quire a review; all that is needed is an 
announcement, especially for one that is 
known to a hundred thousand readers 
before it gets into covers. Like An- 
thony Hope, H. G. Wells and other 
novelists of the day, Mr. Chambers in 
this latest work considers the question of 
possible deviations from matrimony and 
comes to the sensible tho not surprising 
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conclusion that it is better not for women 
to experiment with novel forms of the 
relationship, but to obey “the common 
law,” however arduous it may be in indi- 
vidual cases. He works out the theme 
in his characteristic style, continually 
leading up to suggestive situations and 
deftly dodging them in the end. It is 
curious to note that in the class of society 
which he describes it is snobbery that is 
the foe of morality, and a violation of 
etiquet is worse than a sin. 
& 
Mrs. Thompson. By W. B. Maxwell. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30. 

Mrs. Thompson is a new woman in 
fiction. She is forty-five when we meet 
her in her great shop, Thompson’s, in 
the town of Malling- 
bridge; her hair is sil- 
vered when we leave 
her beside her grand- 
daughter in the old pew 
at St. Saviour’s, recit- 
ing the responses in her 
resolute voice; but she 
is always the dominat- 
ing figure wherever she 
may be. The woman 
in business has had 
scant attention from 
novelists hitherto; in 
Mrs. Thompson she 
has come into her own. 
The strong brain, the 
clear head, the upright 
honesty, the faithfu! in- 
dustry, of a genuine 
woman of business who 
makes a success of her 
enterprises have not 
been chronicled since 
the author of “Prov- 
erbs” described the effi- 
cient Jewess who considered fields and 
bought them, who managed and wrought 
long ago, and whose works were to 
praise her in the gates, until Mr. Max- 
well gives us this masterly portrait of 
a middle-aged Englishwoman, who, 
against heavy odds, conquers her busi- 
ness and her town by sheer force of 
financial acumen amounting to genius. 
Mrs. Deland, in “The Iron Woman,” 
draws a woman mastered by her busi- 
ness. Mrs. Thompson masters hers. 





W. B. MAXWELL 
Author of “Mrs. Thompson” (Appleton) 
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She is a loving mother, a devoted grand- 
mother, a generous friend and a person- 
able figure in society, as well as the 
center of ‘“Thompson’s” activity. <A 
curious recrudescence of youth, long re- 
pressed by her exacting work as head of 
a large department store, leads to her 
marriage, at forty-five, to a favorite 
clerk, a man of twenty-seven. He proves 
wholly unworthy of his promotion and 
of his wife’s generous autumnal affec- 
tion. The way in which Mrs. Thompson- 
Marsden shakes herself free from the 
hyphenated unhappiness of her marriage, 
and the business complexities caused by 
her husband’s evil habits and utter lack 
of managerial ability, is unusual and 
makes an engrossing story of that part 
of life where most 
stories end, but we 
care less for the plot 
than for the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who never loses 
our respect and admir- 
ation, even when she 
makes her absurd 
choice of a second lius- 
band. Her heart is 
tender:to. all who make 
the least response to 
her affection, and her 
essential womanliness, 
while it makes her the 
easy prey of a scoun- 
drel, endears her to 
the reader, while her 
genius for finance com- 
pels respect. By a 
curious coincidence this 
book appears simul- 
taneously with Karin 
Michealis’s “The Dan- 
gerous Age,” which is 
constructed on the same theme, but 
treats it in a way offensive to Anglo- 
Saxon taste. a 
The Secret Garden. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $1.35. 

Mrs. Burnett has the happy gift of 
understanding and being able to speak 
to children in her books. The Secret 
Garden is a worthy successor to “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and “Sarah Crewe.” 
To more sophisticated readers the secret 
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will not appeal so strongly, but the story 
is full of a fresh-air gospel which makes 
it wholesome reading for everybody. 
The cross little girl who finds the key 
of the secret garden and the invalid boy 
who shares the mystery of the place are 
not usual children, but they learn many 
lessons from the growing things and 
are interesting playmates; Dickon and 
his mother are very wise ones. As in 
Mrs. Burnett’s latest play, “The Dawn 
of a Tomorrow,” there is a good deal 
about the therapeutic power of sugges- 
tion, but not to a tiresome degree, and 
the psychical is so helped 
by fresh air and sun- 
shine that the new inter- 
ests are not so heavily 
burdened as to tax the 
credulity of the reader. 
It is a genuinely out-of- 
doors novel, and sug- 
gests a desire speedily to 
find a garden of one’s 
own, tho the transforma- 
tion it may work will be 
less startling. 


a 


The Ne’er-do-Well. By 
Rex Beach. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
$1.25. 

Rex Beach is equally 
at home under the pine 
and the palm. But ex- 
cept for the climate 
there is not so much dif- 
ference as might seem 
between Alaska and 













and energy of those engaged in the 
work, but he goes further than any 
magazine writer has dared in his charges 
of corruption and nepotism in the admin- 
istration ; charges which, if unwarranted, 
as we believe they are, are deserving of 
censure in a Presidential message. 
& 
Mrs. Maxon Protests. By Anthony Hope. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 
Mrs. Maxon calls it “Inkpat,” not lik- 
ing the long word that lawyers use, and 
her protest against being “sat upon: and 
squashed all her life” takes some active 
and unconventional 
forms in that England 
which furnishes plenty 
of incompatibility of 
temper but no divorce 
for it. Mr. Hope raises 
all sorts of questions. 
He does not answer any 
of them. His heroine, 
while a very charming 
woman, is so evidently 
constructed for the sole 
purpose of raising these 
questions and much mis- 
chief besides, that she 
seems a weak and 
inconsistent character, 
Mr. Hope’s inconclusive 
conclusion is this: 


“Man being imperfect, 
laws must be made. Man 
being imperfect, laws must 


—— ——~ le broken or ever new laws 
— me, will be made. Winnie 





Maxon had broken a law 


— 
oan and asked a_ question. 
Panama, between dig- =~ (GEV When thousands do _ the 


ging a mine and digging {ew OurlerOysry 
a canal. 
and excitement of the 
enterprise attracts to the 
Isthmus the same class of men as 
a few years ago flocked to the 
Peninsula, adventurers and _ne’er-do- 
wells among them. There is ma- 
terial for many good stories in the life 
of this little American community tempo- 
rarily emplanted in the tropics in the 
midst of an old Spanish civilization; 
stories much better than the one in hand, 
for this is not much more than farcical 
melodrama, interlarded with perfunctory 
descriptions of canal construction. Mr. 
seach does full justice to the enthusiasm 


The novelty HE FRONTISPIECE OF REX 
BEACH’S NEW. N 
NE’ER-DO-WELL” 


like, the Giant, after giving 
the first comers a box on 
EGE * AEE. Se sv, say st ost Be 
derously consider.” 
The result of which consideration, he 
obviously implies, will be a law for free 
divorce ; but the story of another butter- 
fly broken on the wheel of the present 
English law proves nothing, except that 
this particular butterfly is an especially 
foolish and futile one. The dialog is 
written with Mr. Hope’s customary 
cleverness, and the minor characters are 
well sketched, particularly the husband 
and wife who maintain a normal home 
life while harboring the most unconven- 
tional opinions and people, 
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Fiction Notes 


....A narrative of garrison life in the West 
writtefi in a personal and unaffected style by 
Mrs. Martha Sumierhayes appears under the 
title of Vanished Arizona (Salem Press Co., 
Salem, Mass. ; $1.60). 


....The Carpet from Bagdad. By Harold 
MacGrath, Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25. An ingenious 
romance of adventure with the scene set 
where East meets West, that is, Cairo. Gor- 
geous illustrations in color by Castaigne. 


....New England and the Western desert 
are the two scenes of Frances Marian Mitch- 
ell’s Joan of Rainbow Springs (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.; $1.35). A good deal of 
ground is covered—in more senses than one. 
There is plenty of sentiment and plenty of 
adventure in the tale. 


...-Charles Belmont Davis, in Tales of the 
Town (Duffield; $1.30), very cleverly hits off 
the life of New York—especially that of the 
actress, the “bohemian,” the flat-dweller and 
the “clubman.” His stories are well told, and 
convey a genial kind of sentimentality for 
which we are all of us better off. 


....Lady Gregory’s Kiltartan Wonder 
Book (Dutton, $1.50) will interest not the 
child alone but also the lover of folklore. 
She has not attempted to “arrange” the old 
tales to any considerable extent, and her book 
is by that the more authentic. There are 
crude illustrations by Miss Margaret Gregory. 


....Stories That End Well. By Octave 
Thanet. Bobbs-Merrill. The title alone is 
nowadays enough to sell the book, especially 
with an author who knows what a good end- 
ing is. Whether the entanglement is financial, 
legal, matrimonial, social or political we all 
have confidence in Miss French’s ability to 
bring it out all right. 


....Nobody has recorded what a cat thinks 
of a king when she looks at him, but in the 
story Four in Family, by Florida Pope Sum- 
erwell (Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1), we get a 
dog’s-eye view of an average family of whom 
the dog counts himself the fourth member. 
The story of “how we look from where the 
dog sits” is cleverly told and rarely gets out 
of its doggish character. 


....Even one -unfamiliar with the Italian 
novelist’s earlier work would learn without 
surprise that the author of Leila was a Sen- 
ator, also that he was a devout Roman Cath- 
olic, moderately “modernist” in his position. 
That Leila, like “The Saint,” has been placed 
on the Index, would, however, probably sur- 
prise such an open-minded reader as we are 
imagining. Yet if M. Faguet is justified in 
suggesting an analogy between Fogazzaro’s 
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work and Luther’s, perhaps one ought not to 
marvel. And certainly the Italian, too, had 
the reformer’s temperament. This last novel 
of his is undeniably heavy as fiction. It is 
translated into English by Mary Pritchett 
Agnelli and published ($1.35) by Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

...«The murder of a lady in a wood and 
the solution of the mystery after suspicion has 
aim heavily upon her husband, form the 
theme of The Vanity Box, by Alice Stuyves- 
ant (Doubleday, $1.20). The plot is rather 
cleverly entangled, and the characters more 
clearly differentiated than in many novels of 
crime and its retribution. 


....A monument to Victor Hugo is to be 
erected on the battlefield at Waterloo. The 
great battle occurred in 1815; it was during the 
summer of 1861 that the novelist established 
himself on the “mournful plain,” to remain 
two months. Hugo worked harder for his 
“local color” than some of his successors; per- 
haps that is why he deserves a granite column 
surmounted by a Gallic cock, 


....The author of “Sowing Seeds in Dan- 
ny,” Nellie L. McClung, has written a sequel 
to that popular book: The Second Chance 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.; $1.20). It has 
humor, and the little Irish girl, Pearlie Wat- 
son, who lives on the Manitoba farm named 
“The Second Chance,” is a genuinely inter- 
esting person, in her anxiety to bring up her 
seven brothers to be “dacent citizens.” 


....A wholesome, sunshiny book is Miss 
Gibbie Gault by Kate Langley Bosher (Har- 
pers, $1.20). A little city of Virginia is the 
scene of a pretty story of two women who 
tried to help Yorkburg, half against its will, 
and make it something better than the usual 
Southern mill town. Miss Gibbie Gault, a 
spinster of sixty-five, is the unknown bene- 
factor, and an original, sensible, albeit opin- 
ionated heroine. 


....Jean Richepin has written in L’Aile a 
novel of aviation that justifies, if one may be- 
lieve the French reviewers, a poet’s use of 
prose. The reader of Richepin is amazed to 
learn that he 


“has undertaken to study the secret elaboration and 
sudden explosion of the phenomenon called genius. . . - 
Genius, in what does it consist? Richepin seeks to 
explain it. And his demonstration 
trating.” 


So, at least, writes M. Brisson in Les Annales. 


is very pene- 


....Japan is said to be greatly excited over 
the work of the younger writers who belong 
to a “realistic’’ school, with Maupassant and 
Ibsen for gods, and the fact that these writers 
have either been placed under arrest or warned 
by the police that they must mend their literary 
ideals. Voltaire’s proverb, il faut cultiver son 
jardin, might be a good one for these young 
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cosmopolitans to ponder. No one has got very 
far by imitating the great “realists,” in spite 
of all their greatness. 


..Not, assuredly, just the novel for the 
French class of the Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Colette Willy’s La Vagabonde (Ollendorff, 3 
fr..50) is none the less entertaining for those 
who are not afraid of attacking a certain pro- 
portion of argot. The principal character is 
the ex-wife of a fashionable pastellist, her- 
self a novelist whose first book was the only 
one to sell, and an apt observer of the mu- 
sic halls and its coulisses and a not unappre- 
ciative. 

“The artists of the caféconcert,” 
“How ill they are known, 
tle undersood, chimerical, 


obsolete faith in Art. 
still to declare, 


. she writes. 
aid described, and how lit- 
vain, full of an absurd and 
They a'one, the last of all, dare 
with a sacred fever: ‘An artist ought 


nct . . . an artist car. not accept an artist 
does not consent. ° 
.-In “An Imaginative Woman,” one of 


the Wessex Tales just brought out in the new 
compact edition of Thomas Hardy, published 
by the Harpers ($1.25), Ella Marchill signs 
her verse “John Ivy,” but the poet Robert 
Trewe, “with a man’s unsusceptibility on the 
question of sex, had never once thought of 
passing himself off as a woman.” The pref- 
erence of many woman writers for a male 
pen-name is, doubtless, says the London 
Chronicle, apropos of nothing, a survival of 
the old superstition that to engage in author- 
ship was “unwomanly.” The Bronté sisters 
set the fashion and appeared as Currer, Acton 
and Ellis Bell respectively. Their example 
was followed by George Eliot. But George 
is a name to which the distressed lady nov- 
elist flies as to a city of refuge. We have 
had George: Egerton, George Fleming, George 
Paston. We have also had John Oliver 
Hobbes, Ralph Iron, Frank Hamel and Frank 
Danby. There are only a few cases of men 
adopting a feminine disguise. Oliver Madox 
Hueffer has, to be sure, signed his novel 
Jane Wardle, and William Sharp is better 
known as Fiona MacLeod. And a French 
journalist has called himself “Foemina’’—but 
that is somewhat different. ‘ 


2 
New Books of the New Season 


It is too early to give a complete list of the 
books that will be issued by American pub- 
lishers this fall. After all, it would not be 
desirable to name even the titles of all the 
books which will be thrown upon the market, 
and in the following classified lists we aim 
at signalizing the most important volumes un- 
der the various heads. 

Since this is our. Fiction number, it is appro- 
priate that we begin with the new fiction., For 
those tempted to be discouraged because too 
many novels are read at the expense of more 
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solid literature, let us quote from Mr. John 
Bigelow’s address at the opening of the new 
Public Library in New York City. When 
Samuel J. Tilden was planning the foundation 
of another public library in New York, Mr. 
Bigelow says: 

“He told me that he had just received the annua! 
report of the Boston Public Library, and he found 
that about 90 per cent. of the books taken from it 
during the year had been works of fiction. He ask sked 
me whether it was really worth his while to devote 
so much or indeed any money whatever to fostering 
such an abnormal appetite for imaginative literature. 
I said to him in substance, that probably the first 
printed writing that ever made a lodgment in his mind 
was the melodies of Mother Goose. ‘Nonsense,’ as 
Charles Lamb very truly said, ‘is children’s best 
sense.” The rea! luxury of a printed book consists in 
the degree its contents are capable of interesting us. 
To create a genuine taste for that luxury, therefore, 
every one must begin by reading what interests him.’ 


And Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Literary Taste, tell us that a “classic” survives 
only “because it is a source of pleasure.” This 
is not orthodox teaching, but it expresses the 
impressionism of the age we live in. For one 
who accepts Mr. Bennett’s definition, perhaps 


in his latest book, 


there will be some “classics” in the following 
list : 
Fiction. 
Ethan Frome, by Mrs. Edith Wharton 


(Scribner, $1). The Outcry; by Henry James 
(Scribner, $1.25). A Weaver of Dreams, by 
Myrtle Reed (Putnam, $1.50). Mother Ca- 
reys Chickens, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Houghton, $1.25) The Following of the 
Star, by Florence L. Barclay (Putnam, 
$1.50). A Country Lawyer, by H. A. Shute 
(Houghton, $1.25). The Principal Girl, by 
J. C. Snaith (Moffat, $1.35). In the Shadow 
of Islam, by Demetra Vaka (Houghton, 


$1.25). The Bauble, by Richard Barry 
(Moffat, $1.35). .4 Safety Match, by Ian 
Hay (Houghton, $1.20). Flower o’ the 


Peach, by Perceval Gibbon (Century). Baby 
Grand, by John Luther Long (Badger, $1. at. 
The Blind Who See, by Marie Louise van 
Saanen (Century). Havoc, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim (Little, $1.25). The Knight-Er- 
rant, by R. A. Wason (Small, $1.25). Hilda 
Leesways, by Arnold Bennett (Dutton, $1.50). 
The Man from the North, by Arnold Bennett 
(Doran). The Heart of Life, by Pierre de 
Coulevain (Dutton, $1.25). The Fruitful 
Vine, by Robert Hichens (Stokes, $1.40). The 
Song of Renny, by Maurice Hewlett (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50). The Man in the Shadow, and 
Other Stories, by Richard Washburn Child 
(Macmillan, $1.25). The Wonder Lady, by 
Ella Lowery Noseley (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard, $1). The Inside of the Cup, by Winston 
Churchill (Macmillan, $1.50). A Likely Story, 
by De Morgan (Holt, $1.35). Mothers 
to Men, by Zona Gale (Macmillan, $1.50). 
The Sick-a-Bed Lady, by Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott (Century, $1.30). The Healer, by 
Robert Herrick (Macmillan, $1.50). Jean- 
Christophe in Paris, by Romain Rolland 
(Holt, $1.50). South Sea Tales, by Jack 
London (Macmillan; $1.25). Janey, by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore (Holt. $1.20. The Jug- 
glers. by Molly Flliot Seawell (Macmillan, 
$1.25). The Garden of Resurrection, by E. 
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Temple Thurston (Kennerley, $1.30). - Non- 
sense Novels, by Stephen Leacock (Lane, $1). 
The Money Moon, by Jeffery Farnol (Dodd). 
The Trail of the Axe, by Ridgwell Cullum 
(Jacobs, $1.25). A Person of Some Im- 
portance, by Lloyd Osbourne (Bobbs, $1.25). 
Abe and Mauruss, by Montague Glass 
(Doubleday). Sires and Sevens, by O. 
Henry (Doubleday). The Adventures of 
Bobby Orde, by Stewart Edward White 
(Doubleday). Mary Midthorne, by G. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon (Dodd). Margery, by E. F. Ben- 
son (Doubleday, $1.20). The Last Galley, 
by A. Conan Doyle (Doubleday, $1.20). Cor- 
poral Cameron, by Ralph Connor (Doran). 
The Heart of a Woman, by the Baroness 
Orezy (Doran). Joan of the Tower, by 
Warwick Deeping. 


BiocGRAPHY AND Memoirs. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay, by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison (Scribner, $2.50). My Own 
Story, by Princess Louisa of Tuscany ( Put- 
nam). Life and Works of Winslow Homer, 
by W. H. Downes (Houghton, $6). Royal 
Romances of Today, by Kellogg Durland 
(Duffield, $2). Life and Times of Cavour, 
by W. R. Thayer (Houghton, $7.50). Me- 
moirs of Theodore Thomas, by Rose Fay 
Thomas (Moffat, $3). The Life Story of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, by Carl Hovey (Stur- 
gis, $2.50). The Life and Labors of Bishop 
Hare, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe (Sturgis; 
$2.50). Pére Lacomb, by Catharine Hughes 
(Moffat,. $2.50). Dr. Johnson and Fanny 
Burney, by C. B. Tinker (Moffat, $2). Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, by Lindsay Swift (Ja- 
cobs, $1.25). U. S. Grant, by Franklin S. 
Edmonds (Jacobs. $1.25). Lincoln, Lover 
of Mankind, by Eliot Norton (Moffat, 75 
cents). The Diary of Gideon Wells. With 
a Memoir, by John T. Morse, Jr. (Houghton, 
$10). The Brownings, by Lilian Whiting 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). Some Aspects. of 
Thackeray, by Lewis Melville (Little, $2.50). 
The Life of Bret Harte, by H. C. Merwin 
(Houghton, $4). Goethe and His Woman 
Friends, bv Marv C. Crawford (Little, $3). 
Maurice Maeterlinck, by Edward Thomas 
(Dodd, $1.60). The Fair ladies of Hamp- 
ton Court, by Clare Jerrold (Little, $4). Let- 
ters of Sarah Orne Jewett (Hougmwun, $1.50). 
Napoleon, by Arthur Hassall (Little, $2.50). 
Napoleen, by August. Fournier (Holt, $8) 
Napoleon and King Murat, by A. Espitalier 
(Lane, $4). The Tragedy of St. Helena. by 
Sir Walter Runciman (Stokes, $3.50). The 
Wife of General Bonaparte, by Joseph Tur- 
quan (Lane, $4). Memoirs of the Duc de 
Lausun (Sturgis, $1.50). An Illustrated His- 
tory of Ladv Emma Hamilton, bv Julia Fran- 
kau (Macmillan). Ruskin, by E. T. Cook, 2 
vols. (Macmillan, $6). Benjamin Disraeli, Vol. 
II, by W. F. Monypenny (Macmillan, $3). 
Statesmen of the Old South, by W. E. Dodd 
(Macmillan. $1.50). John Redmond. by L. G. 
Redmond-Howard (Lane, $3.50). The Great 
Empress Dowager of China, by Philip W. Ser- 
geant (Dodd, $3.50). Robert Louis Stevenson 
in California, by Catharine D. Osborne (Mc- 
Clurg, $3.50). Alexander Hamilton, by W. 
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S. Culbertson (Yale Univ.). 
Public Service, by Shelby M. Cullom’ (Mc- 
Clurg, $3). Life of + oe Jackson, by J. 
S. Bassett (Doubleday , $5). 


History AND Seiten. 


The Cornerstone of Colonial Commerce, by 
John A. Stoughton (Little, $1.50). Memories 
of Two Wars, by Frederick Funston (Scrib- 
ner). Studies, Military and Diplomatic, by 
Charles Francis Adams (Macmillan, $2.25). 
Naval Strategy, by A. T. Mahan (Little, 
$3.50). Democratic England, by Percy Al- 
den (Macmillan). A Short History of Our 
Own Times (1885-1911), by C. P. Gooch (Holt). 
A History of the United States, by Edward 
Channing, Vol. III, 1760-1789 (Macmillan, 
$2.50). The President's Cabinet, by H. B. 
Learned (Yale Univ.). The New History, 
by J. H. Robinson (Macmillan). German 
Civilization, by Ernst. Richard (Macmillan). 
The Quakers in the American Colonies, by 
Rufus M. Jones; assisted by Isaac Sharpless 
and Amelia M. Gummere (Macmillan). Com- 
mission Government in American Cities, by 
Ernest S. Bradford (Macmillan). Short-Bal- 
lot Principles, by Richard S. Childs (Hough- 
ton, $1). The Annexation of Texas, by Jus- 
tin H. Smith (Baker, $3). The Civilization 
of China, by H. A. Gilés (Holt). The Rise 
of Chinese Nationalism, by Paul S. Reinsch 
(Macmillan). The Women of the Cesars, 
by Guglielmo Ferrero (Century, $2). 


TRAVEL. 


Two Years in the Forbidden City, by the 
Princess Der Ling (Moffat, $2). The Chang- 
ing Chinese, by E. A. Ross (Century, $2.40). 
The Belgians at Home, by Clive Holland 
(Little, $3.50). The Cathedrals of England 
and Wales, by T. D. Atkinson (Little; $3). 
The Romance of the Oxfora Colleges, by 
Francis Gribble (Little $1.75). Wordsworth 
and the English Lake Country, by Eric Rob- 
ertson (Appleton, $2.25). The South Wales 
Coast, by Ernest Rhys (Stokes, $2.25). From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khay- 
yam, by A. V. W. Jackson (Macmillan, $2.50). 
Panama, by Albert Edwards (Macmillan, 
$2.50). Highways and Bywavs of the Great 
Takes, by Clifton Johnson (Macmillan. $2). 
The Danube, by Walter Jerrold (Stokes, $3.50). 
Florence and Her Treasures, by H. M. Vaughan 
(Macmillan)... Home life in Russia, by A. 
S. Rappoport’ (Macmillan, $1.75). France 
and the French, by Charles Dawbarn (Mac- 
millan). Byways of Paris. by Georges Cain 
(Duffield, $7). Jn the Tand of the Pha- 
raohs. by Duse Mohamed (Anpleton, $3). 
Five Years in the Soudan. by Edward Fother- 
gill (Appleton, $4). A Search for the Apex 
of America, by Annie S. Peck (Dodd, $3.50). 
The Wildernesses of the Upper Yukon, by 
Charles Sheldon (Scribner. $3). A Garden 
of Paris. by Elizabeth Wallace (McClurg, 
$1.25). Shanish Sketches, by Edward Pen- 
field (Scribner, $2.50). 

Poetry AND DRAMA. 


Poems by Madison Cawein (Macmillan, 
$1.25). The Overture and Other Poems. by 
Jefferson B. Fletcher (Macmillan, $1.25). The 
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LITERATURE 


Wife of a by Max Ehrmann (Ken- 
nerley, $1). Youth, by Charles Hanson 
Towne (Kennerley, $1). Mona, by Brian 
Hooker (Dodd, $1.25). The Singing Man, 
by Josephine Preston Peabody (Hough- 
ton, $1.10). A Little Book of Home-Spun 
Verse, by Margaret Sangster (Sturgis, $1). 
Hard Labor, and Other Poems, by John Car- 
ter (Baker, $1). Embers, and Other One 
Act Dramas, by George Middleton (Holt, 
$1.35). Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Caval- 
canti, translated by Ezra Pound (Small, $2). 


LITERATURE. 


Shakespeare on the Stage, by William 
Winter (Moffat, Yard, $3). Thomas Carlyle: 
His Literary Apprenticeship, by W. S. John- 
son (Yale Univ.). Genius and Other Essays, 
by E. C. Stedman (Moffat, $1.50). De- 
mocracy and Poetry, by Francis B. Gummere 
(Houghton, $1.50). The American Drama- 
tist, by Montrose J. Moses (Little, $2.50). 
The m4 Literary Career of Robert Brown- 
ing, by R. Lounsbury (Scribner, $1). Old 
Lamps for New, by E. V. Lucas (Macmillan). 
The Friendship of Books, by Temple Scott 
(Macmillan, $1.75). 


Music AND Art. 


Civic Art, by T. H. Mawson (Scribner, 
$20). Nineteenth Century English Ceramic 
Art, by J. F. Blacker (Little, $3.50). Archi- 
tecture and Environment, by L. March-Phil- 
lips (Holt, $2). History of Architecture; 
Volume III, by A. L. Frothingham, Jr. (Ba- 
ker, $5). Temperamental Architecture and 
Architectural Refinement, by W. H. Goodyear 
(Yale). The Art of the Romans, by H. 
Walters (Macmillan). The Story of French 
Painting, by Charles H. Coffin (Century, 
$1.20). One Hundred Masterpieces, by John 
La Farge (Doubleday). French Architecture 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
by Reginald Blomfield (Macmillan). The 
Midsumucr of Italian Art, by Frank Preston 
Stearns (Badger. $2). From Morris to 
Whistler, by Walter Crane (Macmillan). 
Style in Musical Art, by Sir Hubert Parry 
(Macmillan). English Opera and National- 
ism, by Cecil Forsythe (Macmillan).  Fa- 
mous Operas, bv W. J. Henderson (Dodd, 50 
cents each). Franz Liszt, by James Hune- 
ker (Scribner, $2). 


EcoNoMIcs AND S CcIOLOGY. 


Control of the Market, by Bruce Wyman 
(Moffat, Yard, $1). War and Other Essays, 
by William Graham Sumner (Yale Univ.). 
Social Forces in American History, by A. M. 
Simons (Macmillan). Principles of Econom- 
ics, by F. W. Taussig, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 
$4). Wages in the United States, by Scott 
Nearing (Macmillan, $1.50). Social Value, 
by B. M. Anderson (Houghton, $1). Eco- 
nomic Beginnings of the Far West, by Kath- 
erine Coman (Macmillan). The Tariff in 
Our Times, by Ida M. Tarbell (Macmillan). 
Pay-Day, by C. Hanford Henderson (Hough- 
ton. $1.59). Increasing Human E fiici iency in 
Business. by W. D. Scott (Macmillan). So- 
cial Reform and the Constitution, 
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Goodman (Macmillan, $1.50). Corporations 
and the State, by ‘\heodore E. Burton (Ap- 
pleton, A 25). The Immigration Problem, 
by J. Jenks and W. Lauck (Funk, 
$1.75). ow History of Travel in America, by 
Seymour Dunbar (Bobbs-Merrill, $4). The 
Port of Hamburg, by E. J. Clapp (Yale 
Univ.). Industrial Depressions, by G. H. 
Hull (Stokes, $2.75). 


EpuCcATION. 


Universities of the World, by C. F. Thwing 
(Macmillan, $2.25). The Career of the Child, 
by M. P. E Groszmann (Badger, $2.50). 
Some Fundamental Verities of Education, by 
M. P. E. Groszmann (Badger, $1). Public 
Education in Germany and in the United 
States, by L. R. Klemm (Badger, $1.50). Ed- 
ucation of Catholic a by Janet Erskine- 
Stuart (Longmans, $1.25). 


ScIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Gift of Sleep, by Bolton Hall (Moffat, 
Yard, $1.25). The Conquest of Nerves, by J. 
W. Courtney (Macmillan, $1.25). The Farm 
and Garden Rule Book, by Liberty H. Bailey 
(Macmillan, $2). Farm Management, by C. 
W. Pugsley (Sturgis, 75 cents). A Manual 
of Farm Animals, by M. W. Harper (Macmil- 
lan, $2). Plant Life and Evolution, by D. H. 
Campbell (Holt, $1.75). Dairy Cattle and 
Milk Production, by C. H. Eckles (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50) Mind of Primitive Man, by Franz 
Boas (Macmillan, $1.50). Biological Aspects 
of Human Problems, by C. A. Herter (Mac- 
millan, $1.50). Storage Batteries, by Harry 

Morse (Macmillan). Principles of Hu- 
man Nutrition, by W. H. Jordan (Macmil- 
lan). The Riddle of Mars, by David Todd 
(Small, $1.50). The Sun, by C. G. Abbot 
(Appleton, $2.50). A Text Book on Hered- 
ity, by W. E. Castle (Appleton, $1.25). The 
— of Food, by J. A. Murray (Apple- 
ton). 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Christianizing the Social Order, by Walter 
Rauschenbusch (Macmillan, $1.50). Jesus the 
Son of God, by B. W. Bacon (Yale Univ.). 
The Credibility of the Gospel, by Pierre Bat- 
iffol (Longmans). The Moral and Religious 
Challenge of Our Times, by Henry Churchill 
King (Macmillan, $1.50). Evervman’s Re- 
ligion, by George Hodges (Macmillan, $1.59). 
The Five Great Philosophies of Life, by Wil- 
liam deW. Hyde (Macmillan, $1.50). Basis 
of the Scheme of Life, by Rudolf F. Eucken 
(Macmillan). Truth and Reality, by John FE. 
Boodin (Macmillan). Other Sheep I Have, 
by Theodore Christian (Putnam). The Re- 
ligions of the World, by W. F. Warren 

Eaton & Mains). The Presence, by J. N. 
Campbell (Eaton & Mains). The Problem 
of Freedom, by George H. Palmer (Houvh- 
ton, $1.25). Egyptian Conceptions of Immor-, 
tality, by George A. Reisner (Houghton, $1). 
Why V’e Mav Believe in Life After Death, 


by C. E. Jefferson (Houghton. $1). Life. 
Death and Immortality, by W. H. Thomson 
(Funk, $1.20). Memories and Studies, by 


William James (Longmans). I/Villiam James, 
by Emile Boutroux (Longmans). 
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Labor Arbitration on Trial 


THE great English strike and its out- 
come have further discouraged the ad- 
vocates of arbitration as a substitute for 
open conflict between capital and labor, 
and have awakened unhallowed joy in 
the breasts of those lugubrious philoso- 
phers whose comprehensive formula is 
“T told you so.” A definite agreement 
had been made between English unions 
and the employers, and it was unhesitat- 
ingly ignored and broken. If such 
things can be, why bother about agree- 
ments ? 

Not only in England, but on the Con- 
tinent also, the incident has provoked a 
lot of sober second thinking. Le Temps, 
for example, of August 20, devotes a 
carefully phrased editorial to “La fail- 
lite de l’arbitrage.” The English dis- 
turbance, it says, has provoked in Eng- 
land and in France “a profound’ disil- 
lusioning’”” among the partisans of or- 
ganized arbitration. Le Temps does not 
share the bitter conviction of the syndi- 
calists that the whole arbitration move- 
ment has been a fraud, and that Mr. 
Lloyd-George has lent himself to a mere 
piece of trickery. It believes that Lloyd- 
George has shown both sincerity and 
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ability in his efforts, but that the arbitra- 
tion idea is inherently defective. 

There is weight in the reasons which 
Le Temps advances. Almost a genera- 
tion ago, when arbitration was seriously 
discussed in the United States, an ex- 
tensive pamphlet and monographic lit- 
erature on the subject appeared, and 
more than one State bureau of labor sta- 
tistics devoted special reports to it. The 
conclusion from theory and experience 
at that time was, that conciliation, in- 
cluding all efforts to prevent conflict and 
bring about an understanding, may be 
expected to prove successful in a high 
percentage of cases, but that actual arbi- 
tration of points in dispute, in the under- 
standing that both parties to the quarrel 
will be bound by the décision of the -arbi- 
trators, has usually failed, and holds out 
little promise of success in the future. 
Le Temps, without referring to this 
chapter in American labor history, ar- 
rives at the same conclusion from its 
survey of European conditions, and 
from the experience of New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada. 

As prevention is always better than 
cure, conciliation, in the nature of 
things, is more promising than arbitra- 
tion; and it is true, as Le Temps argues, 
that in labor difficulties third parties can- 
not possibly know as well 2s the imme- 
diate parties to the conflict what the 
relative gains and losses of fighting, on 
the one hand, or surrendering, on the 
other hand, will amount to. So long as 
this remains true, there is always a prey 
sumption that when conciliation fails: a 
subsequent ‘arbitration will offer’ but 
doubtful hope. . And it must be admitted 
that arbitration thus far has not scored. 
much success in those countries where 
it has been tried on the largest scale and 
with all the resources of government au- 
thority back of it. ; 

We must go back, Le Temps believes. 
to a régime of liberty of discussion and 
decision. If the meaning is that any 
hope lies in a return to unrestricted com- 
petition, the prescription of the social 
doctors of Le Temps’ stoff is surely as 
worthless and probably as innocuous as 
that of the extremist school of govern- 
ment paternalism. Liberty within limits 
in these matters is absolutely necessary, 
and in a large majority of instances it is 
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justified by its consequences. But it is 
precisely in those cases in wh'ch liberty 
fails that we need other recourse. and 
the troublesome question is—-what? 

We strongly suspect that it is a mis- 
take to try to mix liberty and authority 
in the same pill. What the world will 
have to come to, as the c»se looks now, 
is a plan whereby oreanized employers 
and labor unions wil! be vermitted freely 
to bargain and agree if they can, but 
providing for government] interference 
and arbitrarv decision. from which no 
appe?l will stand, and backed up by ef- 
fective penalties, if conflict is continued 
with public loss and inconvenience, be- 
yond a certain time limit. 

All parties affected by the labor bar- 
gain, employers, workingmen and the 
public, want a plan that is either fish, 
flesh or fowl. Arbitration proves in ex- 
perience to be nondescript. Far better 
would be a plan that could be denended 
on to work, even if now and then it 
worked unfairly to one side or the other. 
Let the presumption of liberty stand. 
Let the parties agree in liberty if they 
can. When they can’t, let the Stote step 
in, and without any beating about the 
bush tell them, not what they ought to 
do, but what they must and will be com- 
pelled to do. This plan would have the 
further advantage that it is suitable for 
any scheme of social organization. It is 
called for by the present social order. It 
would be absolutely necessary under 
socialism, 

& 


Marriage and the State 


In certain late discussféns of the rela- 
tion of marriage to the Church complaint 
has been made that the Church assumes 
too much authority over merriage, and 
the desire has been exprest by those who 
would be “liberal” and “free” to break 
away from the tyranny of the Church in 
their marital relations. This is a hasty 
and unintelligent desire and effort. 

What has the Church to do—histor- 
ically with marriage? Very little. It 
did not create marriage; it accepted it. 
Marriage is a creation of society, of very 
primitive and rude society, and it was 
developed and its laws established long 
before the Church existed. Marriage 
laws rest on the needs of human beings 
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and the experience of the race and the 
wish and consent of men and women. 
Usually there has been, and now usually 
there is nothing religious about its cele- 
bration. A man and a woman take each 
other by the consent of their pirents, and 
with a feast perhaps, and a procession 
and a transfer of gvifts: that is all. Tak- 
ing each other mkes them husband and 
wife, and its rights and privileges fol- 
low of this 
“sole propriety 

In Paradise of all things co-yrnmon else.” 

But marriage involves duties, obliva- 
tions; among them sole personal right 
of possession, “propriety”; and duties 
are hallowed and enforced by religion; 
and the Church supports and maintains 
all relizious duties, including those of 
marriage. Accordingly it is proper that 
the Church should give its weighty sanc- 
tion to whatever marriage rights, duties 
or authority society mav have estab- 
lished. The Chureh will accordingly 
supply ceremonies for marriage and sol- 
emnize the marriage when desired, and, 
if society by its laws allows, will pro- 
rounce a marriage valid. But this it 
does not by its primary authority but by 
the consent and under the direction of 
the State. 

To seek to get out from under the rule 
of the Church in marriage, and thus to 
find a larger liberty or license, is futile, 
for marriage laws and sanctions are not 
made by the Church but by the State. 


7 Society makes them; the public makes 


them. If a loose man wants to cut loose 
from the wife to whom he was bound bv 
the State he must ask the State’s permis- 
sicn. The State in this country, as in all 
civilized countries, tells him he must live 
chastely with his wife; and while the 
Church supports the State in this re- 
quirement, the Church can do nothin: 
more than say its say on the subject: 
anything more, anything final, must come 
from the State which created the mari- 
ta! contract. It is the State that must 
say whether there can be separation, and 
what degree of separation, and what pro- 
vision for the support of a divorced 
wife, and which shall have the care of 
the children. With all this the Church 
has nothing to do. It can only say its 
mind. 

And the State does not like sexual 
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license. It believes in domestic bonds. 
That is, it has learned that the way a 
lion lives with a lioness is better than the 
way of buffaloes or dogs. That is the 
settled conclusion of civilized humanity, 
and thereto the Church agrees; and woe 
to the man or woman who goes athwart 
what ten thousand vears of moral 
growth, thru various social stages and 
experiments, has decided to be best, and 
therefore to be right and obligatory. If 
any man is a rebel against this decision 
of society in favor of permanent monoga- 
mous marriage, he will find the world 
against him, if not the flesh and the devil. 
Against the world and its social laws and 
erent inclinations normally manifested in 
not against the Church. 


“ 
The Hero as Fly-Killer 


ONCE upon a time a young man could 
acquire a reputation as a public benefac- 
.tor by simply taking a trip into an un- 
known land and reporting on his return 
that he had killed a dragon, a giant or a 
magician. Nowadays this easy avenue 
to fame is closed, for now we know who 
are the real enemies of the human race 
and consequently we know who are our 
real rescuers. There is a monstrous be- 
ing with more eyes than Argus, wings 
like a monoplane, six long hairy legs and 
a mouth armed with horrid mandibles, 
sucking blood and dripping with poison. 
Like the jinns of old this creature has the 
power of multiplying itself rapidly, as- 
suming various shapes and reducing its 
size until it becomes almost invisible. In 
one form or another it forces entrance 
into every home in the land and daily 
slays its thousands. 

The Brave Little Tailor of the “Blue 
Fairy Book,” when he emblazoned his 
girdle with the boast, “Seven at a blow,” 
was obliged to conceal the nature of the 
adversaries that he had conquered at one 
fell swoop, and it was not until he had 
slain the giants and captured the unicorn 
and the boar that he received the reward 
to which his first exploit entitled him. 
That was because he was in advance of 
his times. If he had lived in this en- 
lightened land and age he could have 
found vent for his enterprise in a fly- 
swatting contest. The championship of 
America in this field of beneficent bel- 
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ligerency is now held by George Knaeble, 
of Milwaukee, aged thirteen, who gained 
the first prize of $50 by the slaughter of 
266,340 flies. He was closely pushed in 
the competition by Theodore Bedor with 
a record of 264,660. 

Now a fly lays 100 to 150 eggs and a 
generation is completed in a week or ten 
days. If the reader will multiply 3,208,- 
575, the number of casualties in this fly 
crusade, by a hundred some thirty-six 
times, to use the lowest figures, he will 
by adding them up discover the extent of 
the world’s indebtedness to the Milwau- 
kee boys. This is for one year only. 
Continue the process for a few years 
and you will find that, if nothing hap- 
pened to prevent, the progeny of the de- 
ceased Milwaukee diptera would have 
filled the whole globe to the level of the 
mountain tops and extinguished all other 
forms of life. This conclusion is arrived 
at by the same mathematical methods 
commonly used to calculate the increase 
in the Socialist vote, the growth of 
Rockefeller’s fortune, and the spread of. 
Esperanto. 

But without venturing into such hypo- 
thetical futurity it is certain that if this 
warfare is kept up and supported by 
systematic suppression of breeding 
places it will make a great difference in 
the spread of typhoid and other diseases 
whose germs are carried on borrowed 
wings. Here, too, is an opportunity for 
the legitimate exercise of those bellig- 
erent inclinations. normally manifested in 
youth and difficult to suppress. It was 
Bulwer-Lytton who proposed in_ his 
“Coming Age” to utilize the destructive 
instincts of adolescence by arming the 
young people with the fatal fluid he 
called “vril” (doubtless the radium 
emanation) and sending them forth to 
kill such dangerous animals as still sur- 
vived in that utopian epoch. 

But we must remember that the hero 
of olden times was always rewarded, not 
merely by half of the kingdom but also 
by the hand of the beautiful princess. A 
pecuniary reward alone will never bring 
out the highest heroism. It must be 
supplemented by feminine appreciation. 
The Apache lover had to show his string 
of scalps, the Borneo belle demanded a 
pickled head before the marriage could 
be celebrated. One of the hindrances to 
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the progress of civilization has been that 
women have always been somewhat be- 
lated in their ideals of manhood and so 
have perpetuated antiquated forms of 
heroism that should have gone to the 
scrap heap. Even in this so-called twen- 
tieth century the ladies often seem to be 
more fond of a general in the army than 
the president of a peace society. A foot- 
ball champion is more popular with the 
coeds than the student who has success- 
fully tackled a Greek verb or broken thru 
a line of Virgil. So we fear it will be a 
long time before the American maiden 
tells her suitor, “Bring me a million dead 
flies and I am yours.” Such a trans- 
valuation must come slowly. 


s 
Mr. Margoliouth’s Dream 


IN our issue of December 15, 1910, 
we made known to our readers the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Margoliouth, an 
able scholar of the British Museum, that 
_ the so-called “Zadokite Document,” dis- 
covered by Dr. Schechter, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in this city, made 
definite reference to John the Baptist, 
Jesus and Paul, and was thus a most im- 
portant source of Christian history, com- 
ing to us from the first century of our 
era, from which we have scarce anything 
but the New Testament. He told us 
that it was the product of Jewish Chris- 
tians who held fast to the Jewish rites, 
and who rejected bitterly the wider 
views of Paul. As soon as we could get 
access to the original text of this docu- 
ment we warned our readers to be slow 
to accept this interpretation, so different 
from that given by Dr. Schechter. Since 
then this old Hebrew document, evi- 
dently the work of a leader of a sect 
whether of Judaism or Christianity, has 
received minute study by various schol- 
ars, and to three of these we would now 
direct attention, as they are the latest, 
and as they agree on the most interest- 
ing question raised by Mr. Margoliouth. 
The three papers to which we refer ap- 
peared at the same date in the numbers 
last issued of three of the leading theo- 
logical quarterl’es of this country, by 
Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, in the American 
Journal of Theology, of the University 
of Chicago; by Prof. George F. Moore, 
in the Harvard Theological Review, and 
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by Dr. William Hayes Ward, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Dr. Kohler, who is a professor in the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, is 
without any American superior in his 
knowledge of Jewish history and litera- 
ture. His conclusion is that this newly 
discovered document represents a Sama- 
ritan sect founded by Dositheus in the 
first century before our era. History 
tells us something of the Dositheans, but 
does not give us a date for Dositheus, 
whose name is a Greek rendering of 
Jonathan or Nathaniel. Dr. Kohler 
differs in this from Dr. Schechter, who 
had made this a Jewish sect of a Saddu- 
cean origin, as the name of Zadok, 
which appears twice, seemed to suggest. 
He dates it just about the time of the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, before 
the middle of the first century B. C., at a 
time when the Samaritans were for a 
brief period delivered from the rule of 
the Jews at Jerusalem. Dositheus would 
then be the Messiah, or “Only Teacher,” 
honored in the document, which is a 
manifesto addrest to his followers. The 
question which immediately arises as to 
this assignment is, How can it then be 
explained that the colony is said to have 
gone to Damascus from Judah—'‘the 
priests are the captivity of Israel who 
went out from the land of Judah”? 
Again, we read of “those who have gone 
forth from the land of Judah and so- 
journed in the land of Damascus.” 
These are not easily Samaritans. The 
honor given to all portions of the Old 
Testament was not to be expected of 
Samaritans who retained only the Books 
of Moses. But the important thing for 
our purpose now is the date assigned. 

Professor Moore holds the chair of 
Comparative Religion in Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly of Hebrew in Andover, 
and stands with the very best of Amer- 
ican Semitic scholars. The purpose of 
his article on “The Covenanters of 
Damascus” is to give a general view of 
their teaching. He differs from both 
Dr. Schechter and Dr. Kohler in putting 
the date of the migration of the sect to 
Damascus and the writing of the’r mani- 
festo at the middle of the second century 
B. C., or near the time of the disasters 
under Antiochus Epiphanes. Professor 
Moore regards these Damascus cove- 
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nanters as a special scct of whom we had 
no previous knowledge, whose peculiar- 
ity was their extreme strictness. In the 
“mention. twice of Zadok he sees no 
reason to call this a Zadokite sect as 
dces Dr. Schechter. Because he puts the 
date of this sect in the second century 
B. C. he cannot accept it as Dosithean, 
as Dositheus was a century later. Mr. 
Margoliouth’s assertion that this is a 
Jewish-Christian sect he treats with no 
gentleness. That Jesus should be made 
as “the Only ‘ieacher,” the support for 
these extremely strict sabbatical laws, he 
regards as impossible, and “*Mr. Margo- 
liouth’s ident'fications rest upon a pal- 
pable misinterpretation.” They were an 
anti-Pharisaic sect, having affinity with 
the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and ‘n 
later times the Karaites, but not to be 
identified with any one of them. The 
notable point in Professor Moore's dis- 
cussion is the ease with which, depend- 
ing mainly on the very doubtful chronol- 
ogy of the work, he puts the date a hun- 
dred years earlier than do other scholars, 
notwithstanding the quotations from the 
Book of the Jubilees and the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, usually as- 
signed to a subsequent date. 

Dr. Ward, in his paper, confines him- 
self mainly to discussion of Mr. Margo- 
liouth’s Christian hypothesis. He agrees 
with Dr. Kohler and Professor Moore 
that this is not a “Zadokite” sect, and he 
finds no evidence that it was a sect spe- 
cially hostile to the Pharisees. That they 
had nearer relations to the Pharisees 
than to the Sadducees appears in their 
belief in the future life, in angels and 
devils, and in predestination, while their 
ritual strictness also allows this conclu- 
sion. Inasmuch as they had abandoned 
the temple in Jerusalem and were hostile 
to its reigning dynasty, it seems likely 
that the date would be soon after the 
persecution of the Pharisees by. the Sad- 
ducean Alexander Jannzus, or shortly 
hefore the middle of the first century 
B.C. 

Mr. Margoliouth’s startling announce- 
ment is then not substantiated by any 
ene ef these three Amer’can scholars 
who have given attention to it, any more 
than ‘t was by Dr. Schechter, nor has 
any European scholar accepted it. We 
may dismiss it as untenable, however 


welcome it would have been to find a 
new Christian document of the first cen- 
tury of our era, and particularly one as 
old as the Lpisties of Paul, and yet rep- 
resenting those who were his bitter foes. 
It was a seductive theory, supported by 
such terms as “the New Covenant” and 
such provis:ons as that for the ccllection 
of alms for the poor, but it must be dis- 
missed to that “limbo large and broad” 
‘on the back-side of the world,” where 
are stored “all things transitory and 
vain” that fill the works of men and 
await their “final dissolution.” 


. 
oe 


Diets—Simple and Mixed 

DuriNG the hot weather a good many 
people doubtless came to the conclusion 
that they were eating too much and 
to consider that they must make rules 
for their diet and especially for the lim- 
itation of meat in it. So much has been 
said about the harmfulness of meat in 
hot weather and its tendency to create 
uncomfortable feelings, that there are a 
good many who have at least fleeting 
intentions during the summertime of 
giving it up. If in addition they have 
had emphasized for them the fact that 
vegetables contain all the necessary food 
elements and are less objectionable in 
many ways from considerations of clean- 
liness and the absence of risks of infec- 
tion hy various parasites as well as more 
economical, they are likely to take the 
matter up seriouslv. Vegetarians urge 
that plants contain all the carbohydrates 
that man needs, fats just as valuable as 
those that can be obtained from animal 
products and if possible even purer in 
composition and that the legumes par- 
ticularly contain protein in even more 
concentrated form than lean meat. All 
this would seem to indicate that the 
sooner mankind became converted to the 
exclusive use of vegetables the better, 
und above all, that this is surely the 
best diet for the summertime. 

Probably nothing has proved more fal- 
lacious, however, in questions of human 
dietary than the arguments from chem- 
ical composition. Away back in the 
nineteenth century, when Liebig discov- 
ered gelatine, it looked as tho that ought 
to constitute an ideal ingredient of hu- 
man diet. It contains all the chemical 
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elements that are most commonly need- 
ed in the human body, and it would seem 
as if all that were necessary would 
be to take a sufficient quantity of this 
with water and perhaps a few salts and 
extractive substances and the human ma- 
chine could be run very well. For a time 
it was exploited as an ideal concentrated 
food and it was expected that soldiers 
would carry it with them on forced 
marches and be able to support them- 
selves by little cubes of this extremely 
nutritious material containing practical- 
ly no waste. Experience sson showed, 
however, that while gelatine contained 
all the chemical elements, these were in 
such a form as to be practically useless 
in the human body. Gelatine goes al- 
most unchanged thru the human sys- 
tem. So little of it is absorbed as to 
make it quite worthless as a food ma- 
terial, tho it remains an excellent dilu- 
ent for sweet and flavored substances 
and satisfies craving for the moment 
without necessarily adding anything to 
weight. It is an ideal dessert for stout 
people who do not want to get arv 
stouter. 

Something of this same thing hap- 
pened with regard to many other sub- 
stances supposed after chemical analysis 
to be eminently suitable as articles of 
diet. Some vears ago, for instance, it 
was found that mushrooms contain a 
large amount for their weight of nitrog- 
enous material, and it was thought that 
these would replace meat to a great ex- 
tent, especially in warm weather and in 
tropical countries. Physiological experi- 
ence, however, showed that the nitrogen 
content of mushrooms was available for 
human beings only to a very small de- 
gree. The flavor of the fungi is pleas- 
ant to many; dressed with butter or with 
cream, they become nutritious by the ad- 
ditions that are made to them, but in 
themselves they are valuable almost en- 
tirely as tasty additions to diet which 
leave a considerable residue. This, by 
providing something for the bowels to 
move on, encourages peristalsis, prevents 
to some degree constipation and thus 
takes on a value quite apart from nutri- 
tion. 

This question of the digestion and ab- 
sorption of nitrogenous materials, the 
proteins as they are termed, is extremely 
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interesting and has attracted consider- 
able scientific attention of late years. 
Some recent experiments have demon- 
strated that if rats and mice are fed ex- 
clusively on the protein derived from 
maize they die of protein starvation. 
They like the substance and eat it with 
avidity, but are unable to make use of 
it properly for nutrition. If they are 
given a very small quantity of certain 
other substances in addition to it, no- 
tably one called tritophan, they are able 
at once to utilize the maize protein prod- 
ucts and cease to be starved. The body 
proteins of mice, and of this animal 
group generally, has tritophan for a con- 
stituent. If the mice cannot obtain this 
the process of the formation of protein 
does not proceed properly in them. 
This is one of the mysteries of nutri- 
tion that have many analogs in other 
animals and in human beings. For in- 
siance when animals eat fats they are not 
absorbed directly into the system and de- 
posited as they are consumed, bit in 
each case the fat is changed into a par- 
ticular variety peculiar to the anima! in 
question. The various fats contain vary- 
ing proportions of olein, palmitin, and 
stearin. Except under p2thological con- 
ditions only the special fat is deposited. 
Unless the materials for that are supplied 
there would be fat-starvation in spite of 
the consumption of large quantities of 
fats. The use of one kind of fat then 
might well be dangerous, tho our obser- 
vations so far have not absolutely dem- 
onstrated that. What we learn, how- 
ever, is that not fat and protein and 
carbohydrate in general, but special 
kinds of these are needed. To use a 
single form is dangero‘1s lest it should 
not contain all the elements needed. 
The whole trend of recent chemical 
development in its relation to human di- 
etetics is toward the mixt’ det as the 
safest. It is true that there are certain 
peopie who seem to he able to live very 
well and do their work, sometimes eve” 
very strenuous work, without anythinz 
but a vegetable diet. There are definite- 
Iv other human beings for whom this 
does not seem to be possible. We must 
net forget that just as there *re differ- 
ences between the species of animals in 
this revard, so there seem also to be dif- 
ferences between various individuals, A 
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horse fed on straw will starve, because 
he uses so much digestive energy in the 
preparation of the straw for nutrition 
purposes that he uses up more energy 
than he obtains from the straw no mat- 
ter how great a quantity he eats. He 
will live for a good while on it, but will 
eventually succumb. Sometimes there is 
the feeling that he is getting used to it, 
but it proves fallacious after a time. 
The fact of the matter seems to be 
that man’s liking for meats is due to 
their saving him some of the energy 
necessary for digestion if plant instead of 
animal food were used. As A. D. KHiall, 
the director of The Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, in “Some Aspects of 
Vegetarianism” in Harper's for July, 
said, “When maintenance is also allowed 
for, the net result of feeding can never 
show a good conversion of vegetable 
food into animal food.” He says fur- 
ther: “Something like twenty pounds of 


vegetable food in its normal condition . 


has to be consumed for every pound of 
meat that is produced.” Vegetable food 
is more economical, but it is not economy 
but efficiency that most people are seek- 
ing. The less enterprising races can live 
well on vegetables, but those with initia- 
tive and strenuous endeavor in them find 
meat a great saving of energy. 
Wherever it is possible men live on a 
mixed diet. It seems to be their nature 
to do so. There is always some reason 
that compels them to a vegetable diet. 
This would seem to represent the in- 
stinct of the race, and instinct, we are 
coming more and more to recognize, is 
the most precious guide in diet. It beats 
our chemical knowledge in its present 
stage “all hollow.” We used to talk 
about the harmfulness of sugars and 
sweets, and now we shin tons of candy 
to the soldiers in the Philippines. and the 
German army has a package of choco- 
late and loaf sugar as an emergencv ra- 
tion on forced marches durinoe maneu- 
vers. We used to declaim against iced 
drinks. but thev are now viven very com- 
monlv bv phvsicians. We used to talk 
much of the indigestible things that neo- 
ple eat. but most of the so-called indi- 
gestibles leave a precious residue with 
which is carried ont much offensive ma- 
terial nroperly diluted so as not to he 
harmful. The instincts of the race for 
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a mixed diet are the most precious guides 


we have, and while, of course, in arti- 
ficial conditions they are liable to abuse, 
from the abuse of a thing no argument 
lies against its use and the better a thing 
is the more liable it is to abuse. 


a 
Apples 


Ir is good news for the American 
people when we can chronicle at the be- 
ginning of the harvest that the apple 
crop is pretty good. That is probably the 
best that can be said of it, for while 
bigger than that of Ig10, it is by no 
means a universal success. Some of the 
apple States report, like Maine, 90 per 
cent., and California, 80 per cent. of a 
full crop; but the best from Arkansas 
is 24 per cent.; Missouri, 30 per cent.; 
Massachusetts, 37 per cent.; Michigan, 
38 per cent.; Ohio, 46 per cent.; while 
West Virginia gets up to 50 per cent.; 
Iowa, 60 per cent.; Idaho, 62 per cent. ; 
Colorado, 67 per cent.; but Indiana 
drops down to 15 per cent. and Oregon 
reports 41 per cent. The outlook is for 
a crop large enough to give the boys and 
girls of the United States a fairly good 
winter supply. The point now is not to 
let the speculators deceive the’ farmers, 
buy up the stock, and put it away in 
cold storage till next spring. The price 
for the farmer in the orchard ought to 
be a good one, when the fruit is well 
selected. It happens, however, that not 
one single crop generally grown in our 
country is so meanly cultivated, so ig- 
norantly handled, and so deceitfully 
sorted as the apple. It is nearly impos- 
sible, in open market, to find barrels 
that have not been laid at the head and 
stuffed in the middle. If there is any 
one place where we need to have a new 
social piety touch it is the apple barrel. 
Give us the best apples, thorolv sorted 
and carefully handled, so that they will 
keep all winter. and it will add 20 per 
cent. to the health of the young folk. 
and the old folk as well: Cheap oranges 
are well enough, if they are ripe when 
picked; hut there is not a fruit that can 
reasonably displace the apple. for its 
del’cious eating qualities and its effect 
on digestion. One year ago thousands 
of barrels of annles were bought all 
thru the apple belt for $1.50 a barrel and 
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immediately sold for $6. The farmers 
should be more wideawake on _ the 
market question. Our Agricultural De- 
partment should give out the exact facts 
as to the crop ahead by the middle of 
August, and the growers should put 
themselves in connection with the De- 
partment, and so save themselves from 
fraudulent statements. 

Talking about apples, which is a spicy 
topic at this time of the year, one of the 
best authorities on the subject tells us 
that there are not apples enough grown, 
even in bumper years, to meet the in- 
creasing export demand and then go 
around among the boys and girls of the 
- United States. Every country home- 
owner should plant this fall at least ten 
apple trees, and then he should consider 
them as special pets, taking care of his 
trees on scientific principles; that is, he 
should feed them well, trim them well, 
spray them thoroly, thin his fruit wisely, 
pick it carefully and barrel it honestly. 
Living in the apple belt of the States 
our population must be about fifty-five 
millions, for this belt reaches all the 
way from Canada down into the Gulf 
States. We should like to see an enthu- 
siasm awakened that would plant an 
apple tree for every unit of these mil- 
lions. Nothing will pay better or pay 
faster, if the orchard or even the single 
tree is dealt fairly by. Each tree at 
eight years of age should yield $10 
worth of fruit annually. At twelve 
years of age the same tree, if not 
smashed with ladders, or allowed to run 
to suckers, will bring the family double 
that amount of fruit. Orchards are 
plentiful which yield eight barrels of 
well-graded fruit to the tree, worth be- 
tween $30 and $40 in any good market. 
Here is the easiest, the noblest and the 
most wholesome of all crops, a specially 
Yankee fruit, for nowhere else in the 
world does the apple thrive as it does in 


America. Let us have an apple craze. 
& 
, When the Democratic 
Dodging the 
Publicity Law House of Representa- 


tives past a stiff bill to 
make public all campaign contributions 
of candidates for Congress, there -was 
some surprise that the Republican Sen- 
ate stiffened it considerably more. But 
now it seems that there is a “joker” in 
the law as finally past, after conference 
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with the House, in the omission of pro- 
vison for making the reports public rec- 
ords as applied to Senators. It does re- 
quire this as applied to Representatives. 
And the Senators are quite as likely to 
expend extravagant sums of money for 
election as are the members of the lower 
House, as several cases have lately 
shown. As it now is, the press has been 
refused access to the expense accounts 
of the two Virginia Senators. The peo- 
ple ought not to, and will not, stand such 
blocking of their will in this matter. The 
needed amendment should not be for- 
gotten when Congress meets in its regu- 
lar session. What we would like to see 
is the English law enacted here, which 
declares an election void when the prop- 
er court decides that the Corruptions Act 
has been violated. That works admir- 
ably and nearly cures the evil, and it is 
strictly applied and enforced. 
& 

No one will be convicted 
oe » A or even indicted for the 

murder of J. J. Frisbie 
by a mob at Norton, Kan., last 
Friday. He was a_ professional avi- 
ator, giving exhibitions, this time 
at a county fair, and a very reliable 
one he was. His engine was working 
badly and he knew it was dangerous to 
make the attempt at flight, for he had 
just escaped from a fall of forty feet. 
When he announced that he could not 
safely try his machine the crowd—we 
may as well call it a mob—jeered at him, 
called him a faker and insisted on his 
giving them their amusement, refusing 
all explanations. At last he yielded. not 
willing that the people should insist that 
he was not doing his best. At the hight 
of a hundred feet the engine failed to 
work, and he fell under it and was 
crushed to death before the eves of his 
wife and two children. The mob had 
not directly laid hands on him to kill 
him, as did another mob in Coatesville, 
Pa., and yet another mob in Oklahoma, 
and dozens of others that might be men- 
tioned; but biting and burning words 
may be as murderous and effective on 1 
sensitive nature as the pistol or the torcli. 
While guilty of no punishable statutory 
crime, those who took part in this mur- 
der by refusing to listen to good reason 
and by insisting on self-destruction will 
carry the punishment of bitter memories 
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of their act as long as they live. But 
they can make no reparation to the 
widow and orphans. 


a - 
Since our reterence 
Texas Prohibition jn THe INDEPEND- 


ENT Of August 24 to 
the negro vote in the Texas prohib.t.on 
election, we have received some addi- 
tional and very interesting information. 
When the State-wide prohibition rally 
was held at Fort Worth last spring, one 
of the speakers, in concluding his ad- 
dress, called upon Dr. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Negro Baptist Convention of 
Texas, to say something in the interest 
of the temperance cause. Immediately 
a concerted movement by white men on 
the platform who were leaders in the 
convention vetoed this invitation, and 
Dr. Williams was not allowed to speak. 
In order to prevent his appearance be- 
fore the body a motion was made that 
Dr. Rice Maxey, of Sherman, address 
the meeting, and this motion, tho not 
without protest from several delegates, 
prevailed. We are advised that no 
effort whatsoever was made by the lead- 
ers of the prohibition forces in Texas to 
influence the negro vote for prohibition. 
The idea which seemed prevalent in the 
Fort Worth convention permeated the 
entire prohibition State organization, 
with the result that the cultivation of the 
negro vote was left entirely to the anti- 
prohibition forces. Those who are thor- 
oly informed upon the subject and who 
were in touch with the Texas prohibition 
election, advise us that the‘ prohibition- 
ists could and would have carried the 
State if it had not been. for the short- 
sighted policy adopted by the amend- 
ment forces with regard to the negro 
vote. As the matter stands, no one abso- 
lutely knows what percentage of the 
negroes voted against prohibition, but 
there is no doubt of the fact that every 
effort was made by the saloon interests 
to capture the negro vote. with no coun- 
ter effort whatsoever on the part of the 
leaders of the prohibition campaign. 


s. 
Our Lady of the Snows 
is getting warmer as the 
summer passes. A hotter 
campaign was never waged across our 
northern border. It began with com- 
mercial:arguments of profit or loss over 


The Canadian 
Campaign 
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reciprocity, and it has passed into.a bit- 
ter attack by the Conservatives against 
the supposed purpose of Laurier and the 
Liberals to favor ultimate annexation to 
the United States. Reciprocity means, 
they say, lowering of the tariff wall, an | 
that means easier trade with this coun 
try, and that will lead to annexation, and 
where then is loyalty to Great Britain? 
Yet, strange to say, in Quebec the 
French speakers under Mr. Bourassa, 
such as the Hon. Jean Prevoost, are stir- 
ring their hearers to frenzy by actually 
waving the French tricolor, denouncing 
Laurier, the navy and the British con- 
nection, and complaining that twenty 
millions go annually to British investors. 


Such is the inconsistency of the 
opponents of reciprocity. They are 
afraid of trade relations with the 
United States, and yet at present 


Canadians trade every day to the amount 
of a million dollars with this country. 
Men applaud speakers who picture the 
danger of Canada’s being swallowed Ly 
the American trust octopuses, who are 
themselves agents of these trusts. The 
Toronto Globe gives startling illustra- 
tions. Mr. Borden is the Conservative 
leader who is boosting loyalty, on the 
ground that reciprocity means the con- 
quest of Canada by the trusts, and that 
this business annexation will be followed 
by political annexation. He talked noth- 
ing else at his late address in Toronto. 
Two very prominent citizens of Toronto 
who sat on the platform and warmly ap- 
plauded were W. K. George and W. K. 
McNaught. Mr. George is president of 
the Standard Silver Company with a fac- 
tory in Toronto. Was he so afraid that 
Canadian financial independence would 
be endangered? Of the 300 shares in 
his company he owns only one, and 295 
are owned by a trust company in New 
York. He is the agent of an American 
trust. Mr. McNaught is president of the 
American Watch Case Company, whose 
factory is also in Toronto, which has a 
capital of $500,000. Of that amount he 
owns just one $100 share, and one other 
lone $100 share is owned in Canada, and 
all the rest by the Waltham and Elgin 
watch companies and their agents in this 
country. And he fears American trust 
control of Canadian business! What 
they really fear is that reciprocity’s low- 
ering of the tariff on certain objects will 








be followed by other reductions not to 
their profit. .The opposition to reciproc- 
ity is selfish and: dishonest. 

& 

If there is anything new under the 
sun. in the argument of design for the 
existence of God we shall be glad to have 
it given to us; but it is surprising to be 
told that such an argument was pre- 
sented last week by Professor MacDon- 
ald to the British Association, which is 
not much given to discussions of theol- 
ogy. It is difficult to make out the full 
force of the argument from the very in- 
adequate cable despatch; but so far as 
is made clear one point was that the 
human eye, a most exquisite mechanical 
contrivance, requires an external agent 
of supreme wisdom to devise it, for as it 
is formed before birth it could not have 
originated as a reaction from.the effect 
of light. The total argument, of which 
this is but a suggestion, is said to. have 
been very impressive, but we will wait 
and see how.much it means. 


& 

Senator La Follette exprest the right 
view as to the honor of the Presidency in 
his address last week to the Grangers of 
Pennsylvania. He said that any one 
would like to be President, but that the 
honor éf doing fundamental work for 
the benefit of the people was greater than 
= highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple: . 

“T would rather have that and the place it 
will give me in history and what there will 
be as a legacy to my children than to have 
the place that some men who have been Pres- 
— will have in the history of this Repub- 

ic. 

The names of three American statesmen 
who were contemporaries, Webster, Clay 
and Calhoun, are far better. known. to 
fame than several Presidents whose very 
names are. almost forgotten. 


& 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock believes 
in developing the postal service, but 
doing it gradually as it can be made to 
pay. So he has begun with postal banks, 
gradually increasing their number; and 
so he would have Congress provide to 
do with the parcels post. He would first 
put it on all rural free delivery mail 
routes, where the initial expense would 
be very small as the agents could easilv 
carry the packages in the wagons which 
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they now use. At first the carriers. would 
carry parcels only from-and to. the cen- 
tral point from which they. start, and. it 
is hoped that this would be immediately 
profitable. Mr. Hitchcock has put the 
department for the first time very nearly 
on a paying basis, and we hope that 
Congress will approve the plan. 


wv 


Quite correctly, from its point of 
view, America rebukes Katharine Tynan 
for “an unorthodox conceit” in a poem 
in McClure’s: 

? bee if I were in heaven and you were in 
Cll... 

I would leave the fields of God and Queen 
Mary’s feet, 

Straight to the heart of hell would go seek- 
ing my sweet. 

“Now, if Katharine Tynan knew or cared 
to remember her catechism she would know 
that if she were in heaven, and therefore en- 
joying complete happiness, she would never 
want to get out of it; also that if she did 
get to ‘the heart of hell’ there she would stay 
with her ‘sweet,’ and there would be nothing 
sweet in that.” 

All that is true, according to her cate- 
chism, but her heart might be allowed to 
forget it. Possibly heaven and hell are 
not places, but states, and‘she might do 
what our Lord did when he preached to 
“the spirits in prison.” 

st 

The partial destruction by dynamite of 
a new railroad bridge last Sunday at 
Mount Vernon, near this city, is the 
twentieth affair of the kind in the last 
few months, all directed against such 
structures built by non-union labor. 
While the McNamaras are charged with 
one such crime we have no evidence that 
union men or their officers are guilty of 
these crimes, further than the fact that it 
is non-union work that suffers. It is the 
law of chances that raises suspicion to 
approximate certainty. 

& 

The return of the over-paid Chinese 
indemnity. is paying well for both China 
and the United States. From its income 
the Chinese Government has sent sixty- 
nine boys and three girls to be educated 
in American institutions. Let it be un- 
derstood wherever they go that they be- 
long to the best families and are picked 
candidates, and should be received with 
all cordialitv. as in fact they are by their 
college mates, 
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Cost of British National Insur- 
ance 


Ir is reported that various corpora- 
tions from which contributions would be 
required under the operation of the 
Lloyd-George national insurance scheme 
in Great Britain are figuring the cost to 
them of the application of that plan for 
insurance under Governmental auspices. 
[t is estimated in London that the rail- 
roads of the United Kingdom under the 
operation of the national insurance 
scheme would be called upon to pay an- 
nually a sum roughly put at $2,500,000. 
Some of the larger railways, individual- 
ly, would have to contribute to the fund 
as much as $300,000. Large as this 
amount is in itself, it represents but a 
small percentage of the g oss receipts of 
the British railways, which amount to 
about $620,000,000 annually. The con- 
tribution which would have to be made 
to the national insurance fund would 
amount, therefore, to about two-fifths of 
I per cent. of the gross receipts of those 
railways. This does not seem a very 
large amount when compared with the 
expenditures made in one form or an- 
other by the American railroads for the 
improvement of the condition of their 
employees. 

] 

Tue Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford has compiled a table showing 
the causes of accidents on which claims 
were paid by the company last year. The 
table is in the form of a percentage, with- 
out regard to employment. The high 
percentage of accidents while at home 
and walking is most noticeable. It would 
appear twenty-five times more dangerous 
to stay at home than to take a steamship 
journey. The table is as follows: 

At home 
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WHEN you have once made up your 
mind and taken out a life insurance 
policy you are not likely to regret it. 


& 


THE report of the committee of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
on industrial health and accidents ‘settle- 
ments concludes with twenty-four rec- 
ommendations, of which the most im- 
portant are: 

That a standard industrial health and acci- 
dent policy provision law be enacted; that 
prorating for changes of occupation should be 
permitted only when the insured has actually 
changed his occupation; that the policy fee be 
abolished; that all industrial agents and col- 
lectors be licensed by the State; that frequent 
examinations covering not only financial con- 
ditions but also treatment of policyholders be 
conducted either by the individual States or 
by a committee of the convention, and that 
publicity be given to the results of all such 
examinations. “ 


Proor that the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is making steady, 
permanent gains in the way of produc- 
tion is shown by the fact that the new 
paid-for business for the first seven 
months of 1911 is $11,000,000 ahead of 
the same period of 1910. Provided the 
present rate of production is maintained, 
the new paid-for business for 1911 will 
reach $145,000,000. 

& 


THE slowness of the negotiations of 
France and Germany over Morocco leads 
to the taking out of further insurance 
with the Lloyds. The rate against war 
between France and Germany in 1912 
has risen to 15 guineas per cent. The 
rate against war between Great Britain 
and Germany has gone to 8 guineas per 
cent. E 


THE day after the death.of William 
Porter, a New York banker, the tna 
Life Insurance Company paid claims on 
accident policies which he held amount- 
ing to $57,500, and $1,107 for surgical 
operation and disability indemnity, a 
total of $58,607. Mr. Porter was injured 
in an automobile accident. 














